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FOREWORD* 


by 
Leon J. Saul M.D.* 


When Prof. Scholz showed me this article, I found it 
most interesting. It seems to give something of the flavor 
of the writing and thinking of the time, transmitting an echo 
of the intellectual atmosphere in which Freud worked. It 
shows at many points how close some of the thinking came 
to Freud’s: the dream reveals ones self as in a distorting 
mirror (p. 1); the dream is a continuation of thought pro- 
cesses (p. 6) ; association of ideas (p. 9) ; unconscious forces 
and primary processes, approached though not quite grasped 
(p. 10); dream images and acting out (pp. 11 & 18); sus- 
pension or diminution of critical ego functions in sleep (p. 
12); defensive significance of dreams (p. 14) ; condensation 
and secondary elaboration (p. 15) ; but also it shows how the 
observations and thinking were not pushed through to con- 
clusion, to the break-through which Freud achieved in what 
he regarded as his greatest work: ‘‘The Interpretation of 
Dreams.”’ 


*The Section of Preventive Psychiatry, Medical School of the University 


of Pennsylvania. 
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Concerning Dream Life (1) 


by 


William Rubiner 


Translated from the German by Karl Scholz 
Emeritus Professor of Economics 
University of Pennsylvania 


The proverb says: ‘‘Triume sind Schiiume’’ - dreams 
are foam, dreams are shadows (Schiitume)! (2) A well edu- 
cated person would hardly dare speak seriously of his dreams 
to an intelligent audience. Even for him, a dream is quite 
meaningless. He considers it a natural phenomenon, closely 
connected with life, about which much reflection would be 
superfluous effort. To be sure, if a dream had contained par- 
ticularly exciting or frightening images,, if it had been so 
vivid that it could not be shaken off long after awaking, then 
even a cultureed person feels a chill run down his spine, and 
he has to repeat the proverb quite emphatically to himself, 
lest he be tempted to associate the unpleasant phenomena 
with a mysterious supernatural power. For a person, no 
matter how enlightened he may be, quite frequently reverts 
to the natural state; his knowledge does not protect him 
against the fear which creeps over him, whenever a dark 
might, beyond his power of comprehension, invades his life. 

The dream also belongs to the dark powers. It appears 
as if coming from another world, without human aid, without 
human volition; one sees ones own self (ego) as in a poorly 
reflecting mirror, without being able to understand how it was 
possible to see ones self in such a situation, apparently not 

1. The original of this article appeared in the Periodical ‘* Novellen- 
Schatz’’ under the title ‘*‘ Uber das Traumleben’’, N.Y., 1882, No. 

14, p. 462 ff. 

2. Cf. Shakespeare, ‘‘The Tempest’’, Aet. 4, Se. 1, ‘*We are such 


stuff as dreams are made of.’’ 
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corresponding with reality at all — life and dream appear in 
sharp contrast; the former own volition, own direction of 
thoughts and activity and causal relationship, the latter, ab- 
solute lack of will, together with complete lack of every real 
and causal relationship. In life vigorous images and lasting 
impressions, in the dream false phantasies and rapidly ap- 
pearing complete oblivion of even such phenomena that 
would be retained permanently in one’s memory, if they had 
actually been experienced. 

However, while he who has been brought up in the 
world of doubt, seeks to shake off the thoughts rushing in 
upon him, that might mislead him into a supernatural ex- 
planation, the naive mind strives to crowd elements into the 
incomprehensible phenomenon, in consequence of which the 
natural person believes himself in constant contact with 
super sensual beings. Thus wild tribes do not consider the 
dream an involuntary psychic activity intended as continua- 
tion of the arbitrary activity while awake, but something 
standing outside of the individual, a double life lived in a 
supernatural world. Natives of Greenland believe that the 
soul leaves the body at night and goes hunting, dancing or 
visiting. North American Indians are of the opinion that the 
soul of the dreamer wanders about in territories, that appear 
attractive to it, and natives of New Zealand assert that the 
soul removes itself from the body of the sleeper and enters 
the realm of the dead, in order to entertain itself with friends, 
and then returns to the body. The approximately most cor- 
rect view is that of a few Nordic tribes when they say, the 
dreaming soul wanders about only in those territories where 
the waking persen has already been and that one can dream 
only that which one has already seen. 

In addition to this notion, which can be viewed clearly 
and distinctly as part of the religious conception of a life 
after death, the belief in premonitions finding expression in 
interpretations of dreams appears as gross superstition that 
can be met with just as frequently among uncultivated people 
as among cultured nations of antiquity and that is preserved 
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to the present day among the people in the form of Persian 
and Egyptian dream books. 

The dreams of Joseph concerning the sheaves and the 
sun, the moon and the eleven stars, belong to the familiar 
dream interpretations of antiquity, as do the dreams of 
Pharaoh concerning the fat and lean cows, etc. The dream 
interpretations of classical Greece are preserved, in part, to 
the present day, and a modern card fortune teller, on ques- 
tioning, gives about the same information as would have 
been provided by an ancient Greek interpreter of dreams, as 
for example, washing one’s hands in a dream indicates a 
coming release from worry; cutting off one’s feet is a pre- 
monition of a large journey ; if one dreams of embracing one’s 
beloved, it is an indication of great luck; he who weeps in 
his sleep will experience joy; a dream of many birds means 
jealousy and quarrelling; and if someone is pursued in his 
sleep by a snake, he should guard himself against the tongues 
of angry women; if one dreams of death, it means luck and 
long life; and if one sees a dragon in his dream, he will soon 
surely see a prominent person, man, etc. 

A Moslem considers it a good omen if he dreams of 
something white or green or of water; on the other hand a 
dream of red or black indicates mourning; if he dreams of 
eggs, he will increase the number of his wives; and if he 
roasts meat in his dream, he is a_ slanderer. Characteristic 
is a dream interpretation of natives of Kamtschadale, who 
explain a dream of noxious insects and dogs as an impending 
visit of Russian travellers. Such illustrations could be con- 
tinued indefinitely from all nations. 

While these interpretations of dreams appear quite 
harmless, if they pertain to private persons and private re- 
lationships, they become quite dangerous; if the dreamer 
holds a high position or exercises significant influence in 
society or in government. Everyone who is only superficially 
acquainted with this science knows what a calamitous role 
dreams play in world history. In ancient times entire state 
and governmental upheavals were frequently the sole con- 
sequence of a dream. In the Middle Ages the enthusiasm, 
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even the fanaticism of the masses, was aroused by dreams and 
visions, closely associated with them. To be sure in modern 
times government upheavals are no longer attributed to 
dreams, but one need only look to Austria and Italy where 
little lottery (kleine Lotto) and Zahlen-Lotto (numbers lot- 
tery) still exist and anyone remotely familiar with conditions 
prevailing there, knows what damage the belief in interpreta- 
tion of dreams does to the lower classes of people and what 
significant sums of money this superstition yields the govern- 
ments of both states, to the detriment of the population. (3) 

The question now arises of what does the substance of 
this mysterious phenomenon in human life, the nature of 
dreams, actually consist? 

All explanations hitherto, insofar as they do not assume 
supernatural influences, agree that dreaming, in general, is 
a type of continuation of the thought process. We do not 
merely dream in our sleep, but often also when we are awake. 
For if, while awake, one allows free reigns to phantasy, a 
sequence of thoughts and images often develops, the apparent 
unpremeditated appearance and jumbled whirl of which 
arouse astonishment, when the images are examined with 
critical understanding as to their regular sequence. But all 
these images originate in the brain, in the same manner in 
which regular thinking proceeds. 

According to a generally known hypothesis, small flames 
are said to arise in the brain while thinking, that to a certain 
degree are regarded as the embodiment of the thoughts ; this 
process is call phosphorizing of the brain. Now we may 
also say that while with logical thinking, these embodied 
thoughts arise in a certain orderly sequence, they appear 
detached in the dream, hurdling whole orderly sequences. 

But since our thinking is influenced completely by the 
impression we receive, only those things have room in our 
power of comprehension that we have already seen with our 
own eyes, or that have been described to us so vividly that we 
can visualize an image,, after such a description. No one 


3. Written in the eighties of the last century. 
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has ever succeeded in visualizing completely abstract things ; 
one can see before one’s spiritual eye only that which is real, 
even though apparently in the most impossible distortion or 
idealization; but it always assumes the initial form of that 
which already exists. And in the dream, we never see any- 
thing which we have not thought while awake or experienced 
somewhere. Nor do we ever dream quite new things which 
we have neither seen nor experienced, and a relevant illus- 
tration may be given, that no man can recount that he had 
seen his image, his self (ego) older in a dream than it looks 
or has once appeared. 

To be sure it sometimes seems as if we had actually been 
in another totally strange world in a dream, and after awak- 
ing, we cannot explain how such a completely remote thought 
was able to find room in our head. But this is as with a person 
who speaks of all sorts of things and of whom we say, he 
proceeds from the hundredth to the thousandth, i.e. within 
a short time he speaks of many things between which no 
intelligent connection appears to exist. In spite of this, the 
speaker need not be out of his mind, even though the listener 
is unable to find any intelligent connection in the discourse, 
for every person has but his own thoughts, the talkative per- 
son merely connects his own similar reminiscences and similar 
thoughts with the ideas just expressed. It is only the associa- 
tion of ideas that dominates every one, so that another can 
follow only with difficulty. 

Association of ideas, however, does not merely originate 
with thoughts, but with purely external impressions. The 
sight of an object, the sensation of pain or pleasure, every 
perceptible tranquility awaken in us a series of thoughts that 
appear in our power of perception according to their sig, 
nificance, either more energetic or weaker. A person awake 
is able to crowd back unimportant and insignificant thoughts 
and conceptions ana force his trend of thought in the direc- 
tion desired by him. In addition he is prevented by the ex- 
ternal impressions crowding upon him to think through an 
unimportant idea. But in sleep and in that waking stage in 
which a phantastic dream-like condition appears in place of 
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a regulated thought activity, one completely succumbs to the 
association of ideas. For this refers to those moments of 
waking consciousness, where one succumbs completely to 
the dominance of the imagination without interferring criti- 
cally with the intellect and which creates a condition that is 
very favorable to a delusion. 

Here is an illustration. The Italian Scholar Tito Vignoli 
recounts that one day as he was stretched out very comfort- 
ably in his arm chair reading without much attention, his 
thoughts suddenly wandered in quite a different direction, 
and he allowed them to wander wherever the association of 
ideas desired. Suddenly the word ‘‘Florence’’ resounded 
distinctly and sharp from the adjoining room into which 
various persons were entering and conversing with one an- 
other, but without his being able to understand them. Before 
long he found himself in his thoughts in that city and pro- 
ceeding from one idea to another, continued to see again for 
some time locations and monuments in that city and persons 
whom he knew there. In all this he was wide awake, so much 
so that from time to time he chased flies from his face and 
observed the clock in front of him above the fireplace. Only 
the dream, subject to illusions of association of ideas, in one 
respect is essentially different from the above. That which is 
not always the case with delusions appears almost regularly 
in the dream, namely the striving of the imagination to realize 
the dreamt image, i.e. to convert it into life and motion. If, 
for example, we believe we hear a known name, the bearer 
of this name at once appears vividly before us; if the dream 
formation appears to speak of a room, we find ourselves 
immediately in this room, etc. 

Here also I should like to give an example from Vignoli, 
which illustrates strikingly the striving of the dream to real- 
ize the dreamt objectives. Vignoli recounts: ‘‘I was riding 
in a carriage on a poor road when a friend appeared in my 
dream — whom I had left during the day as he entered an 
omnibus to go to the country. And at once I saw at some 
distance from the place where I was, a magnificent carriage 
factory, a large courtyard filled with carriages. In the middle 
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of the courtyard I spotted the director, a person known to 
me, who actually managed this office in a carriage factory. 
But at the same time the factory aroused, by association of 
ideas, the thought of smokestacks of familiar form as they 
rise above the roofs of those buildings, and while I was still 
thinking of those smokestacks and in doing so, looked at the 
director, he appeared to me at once still with human counten- 
ance but otherwise changed into a high factory smokestack !”’ 

What person is not able to tell of a similar course of his 
dreams ! 

All that we know of dreams leads to the conclusion that 
psychic activity does not stop during sleep. Only the dream 
is dependent to a much higher degree on momentary sense 
perceptions than the waking consciousness. The sleeper can- 
not account for what he experiences, what he believes he 
sees or hears and, since he is devoid of every critical pro- 
pensity, he is slave of every sensation and if a wrinkle in 
the bedspread presses on him, if unintentionally he gets into 
a wrong position, if a sound penetrates his ear or a ray of 
light presses through his eyelid to the pupil, he receives a 
corresponding impression which mixes with similar impres- 
sions and which he is unable to master in his will-less con- 
dition. 

But this great dependence on external impressions also 
makes it possible to induce dreams artifically. Only in this 
case the sleeper is obviously not the active, but the passive 
susceptible party. Thus we are told that the lover of a girl, 
indifferent toward her admirer hit upon the clever expedient 
of whispering his name into her ear while she slept. His 
procedure was met with glowing success since she immedi- 
ately began to take a liking to him. She gave as reason for 
her changed behavior that she had had a dream which guided 
her sense in the right direction. One may ask what would 
have happened if the dream image had been unfavorable for 
the man, after mentioning the name. 

Since, as indicated previously, only things can be dreamed 
which one has experienced, seen, heard or perceived, the 
question might be raised why is it that one often has dream 
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images that by no means whatsoever one can remember hav- 
ing experienced. But dreams behave about like unintentional, 
involuntary thinking. For if we allow free play to our imagin- 
ation, a large number of objects and persons often rise up in 
our memory that unintentionally we have once seen, quite 
fleetingly, but that appeared far too unimportant to think 
of them for even a moment since they were never intended to 
play a role in the history of our life. Since they had disap- 
peared from our memory for such a long time, we usually 
rack our brains in vain with reflections as to where we may 
have seen these things which now crowd forward so ener- 
getically in our mental vision. Our efforts, which are largely 
unsuccessful, merely teach us that a weak impression has 
stamped itself on our memory more firmly than we believe. 
And indeed one may call the human brain a kind of photo- 
graphic album in which everything that has been seen is 
indelibly portrayed. The same is true of hearing and the 
other senses, only the impressions received through the eye 
are stronger and more vivid than those of the remaining 
senses. We thus store in our memory an enormous quantity 
of images, sounds and feelings that appear at the appropriate 
time and control the imagination. 

Now it appears as if nature wanted to use the dream to 
bring forth everything that we consider unimportant and 
incidental, that we forget voluntarily or seek to forget ar- 
bitrarly, while awake, every impression, no matter how un- 
important, imprints itself on our memory. The images which 
now appear, having been called forth by corresponding im- 
pressions, originate with enormous rapidity and indeed pro- 
ceed in such rapid sequence that a whole series of images 
appears within a second, and we could almost say, according 
to the customary reckoning of time, that numerous phenomena 
move by simultaneously. 

It is therefore an error to believe that we dream a dream 
over a period of time. Even if we seemed to be _ living 
through years, all the dream images passed by within only a 
few seconds. The consequence of this rapidity is — since 
man is accustomed to seek an organic relationship between 
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all phenomena — that the softly flickering consciousness, 
even while still sleeping, endeavors to establish a relationship 
among the number of frequently hazy dream images, by 
pushing together all the phenomena produced by the entire 
dream and combining them with each other. That is why 
no dream matches reality completely, and at best contains 
only a part of the appearance of reality. And to a much high- 
er degree than the dreamer, the waking person endeavors 
to combine his dream images, and shape them into a whole on 
which occasion he interjects supplementary intermediary 
images against his will into the abrupt and spontaneously ap- 
pearing images. At all events, the dream, which is related, 
contains many more elements than it had in reality. 

It also occurs frequently that one is completely deluded 
as to the contents of a dream. If something moves our soul 
(psyche) mightily and lays claim to our reasoning power 
very much, obviously thoughts push forward upon us imme- 
diately after waking which are related to the feeling controll- 
ing us. If, for example, an important event is anticipated, 
we often dream of it in the manner in which it actually oc- 
curs later. Thus some time ago I had to settle a very im- 
portant affair for me with a gentleman I knew. On the morn- 
ing of the day the settlement was to take place, I dreamt that 
I was speaking with that gentleman about this affair and that 
he was dealing with it with specific words. My dream was 
confirmed to the smallest detail, literally and with full con- 
tent. In spite of this I have been unable to the present day to 
decide whether to believe that my dream had predicted 
something for me, for since I was familiar with the peculiari- 
ties and manner of expression of this gentleman and thus 
could know his answer almost literally in advance, it was not 
the dream image but the reason (verstand) already active in 
the semi-waking condition, which gave me this answer. 

It is about the same as with the nice stories, according 
to which this or that scholar solved a problem in his dream 
which he was unable to solve while consciously awake. Saint 
Augustine tells of one of his pupils, rhetoricean Eulogies of 
Carthage, who once could not go to sleep, since he was pon- 
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dering over a difficult passage in Cicero’s Rhetoric. Then 
his teacher, Saint Augustine himself appeared and explained 
the passage known to him. Augustine himself, however, de- 
clarees expressedly not to have known anything about it. 
But his dreamlike delusion of the senses merely shows that 
with half awake consciousness, after a preceding strenuous 
reflection, a solution, a thought, may enter one’s mind as if 
one were already wide awake. 

Recognition of the fact that in the semi-awake condition, 
those images are dreamed with which our mind is occupied 
most during the day, has led many to believe man’s character 
to be constituted, as are his dreams. This viewpoint was 
shared by a Roman Emperor who had one of his subjects 
beheaded because the latter had dreamt that he had cut off 
the Emperor’s head. When one considers what monstrous 
things occur to us in dreams, no intelligent person will be 
likely to judge a person for actions or make him responsible 
for such acts which he believes he has committed in a dream, 
actions which would be abhorred while awake. 

With such inference from effect to cause, from the dream 
to the character, there is but one error since the images of 
the semi-awake consciousness, that are very similar to those 
while wide awake and hence often express our feelings, are 
confused with those dream images that were merely but a 
result of the memory incited in sleep. But undoubtedly mem- 
ory plays an important role if slowly vanishing sleep must 
already allow the dominance of the intellect. For frequently 
that which we still consider dream is clear thought, awake 
consciousness. If, for example, someone has stored important 
papers or the like in a safe place and, after sometime forgets 
where the stored objects are located and all meditation, all 
searching in chests and drawers is in vain and if after some 
time one dreams that the papers are located in this or that 
unnoticed shelf, a confirmation of such a dream is nothing 
other than remembering, no matter how brought about, after 
one has endeavored to bring back into memory something 
forgotten. 

A similar phenomenon occurs when a toreign language, 
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which one does not master, comes to one’s mind and he be- 
lieves he masters it completely. Only it should be noted in 
this connection that neither the dreamer nor the person awake 
understands that which was spoken so fluently in the dream, 
and this makes apparent how much the impressions received 
through the eye are by far greater than those which we re- 
ceive through the ear, since reproduction of sounds in a 
dream, in only very rare cases, is pure and true. The musi- 
cian dreams a concert selection he has heard, not as he heard 
it but in a variation, and so while he believes to have heard 
something new, it is only the spoiled old one. It is hard to 
assume that a musical selection which pleased the dreamer 
very much would also please the waking person. We always 
have this experience, that which enraptured us in the dream, 
which seemed so grand and beautiful to us, proves itself quite 
Hat after awaking. Anyway, we don’t remember dreamed 
poetry and music; recollection of the dream we had always 
produces only a quite near psychic product, which just em- 
anated from the awake consciousness. 

Such an occasion we owe to the composition of the fam- 
ous Devil’s Sonata by Terbini. One night in the year 1713 
he dreamt that he had sold his soul to the devil who played 
a wonderful composition for him. *‘I was so carried away,”’ 
he relates ‘‘that it took my breath - and I woke up. At once 
I seized my violin, at least to retain, in part, the tones I heard 
in my dream. In vain! The music which | composed then 
was perhaps the best | have ever made in my life, and I call 
it the **‘ Devil’s Sonata’’ but the distance between it and that 
which I heard is immeasurable.’’ 

Dream memory is equally unreliable in other respects, 
as it is in poetry and music. We often awaken from sleep by 
the sound of our own voice; we dreamt of fighting and dan- 
ger, of negotiations and arguments, and the dream was so 
vivid that it sought expression through the organ of speech. 
But it seems that at the moment when the dreamt imaged 
converted itself into motion, into speech, the dream became 
completely blurred, for rarely is one able to remember the 
connection of the various components of such a dream. 
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The vividness of dream phenomena may sometimes even 
be accentuated to actual activity. That is the case of so- 
called sleep-walking or somnambulism, particularly with very 
nervous persons, where the conception is so vivid that it finds 
its expression in movements, in wanderings through the 
room or on to balconies, yes even to the gable of the roof. 
Sleep walkers are not conscious of the great danger to which 
they are exposed, a reason which provides them with the 
astonishing security in their wanderings. At all events, since 
their system cannot be considered normal, they are more in 
a state of delusion than of dreaming. But even as dreams, 
which express themselves in words, so also those of sleep 
walker are completely forgotten. 

And after we have finally shaken off sleep and pursue 
our daily occupation, we also forget the most vivid dreams, 
even those which were still present after awaking; or at best 
the awake imagination has changed the dream completely 
after an hour and adjusted it to actual life. From this we can 
see what value is to be ascribed to so-called prophetic dreams. 
If a dream appears to be confirmed, it becomes more valuable 
to us. On the other hand, we pay no attention at all to it if 
its prophesy proved false. Dreams are really shadows, empty, 
meaningless, small air bubbles, imagination, images without 
content or value, to which only superstitious and dull brains 
attach serious significance. 


Highland Ave. 
Media, Pa. 
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Coleridge’s Great Poems Reflecting 


the Mother Imago 


by 
J. Garth Ware, B.A., M.D. 


Freud was always wary of analysis of the creative process. 
He confined himself to the general statement, ‘‘ Artists are 
endowed with a powerful capacity for sublimation and with 
a certain flexibility in their repressions.’’ He did state, 
though, that ‘‘the source of their creative impulse must lie 
in some important unconscious phantasy.’’ Jones, in his 
biography of Freud, narrates how Freud was ‘‘singularly 
modest when touching on the psychology of art or of the 
artist. He gives the impression of having flinched from the 
problem as if he were deterred from approaching nearer by 
his enormous respect for artists and for some mysterious 
magic of genius.’’ It is noteworthy that Jones sardonically 
ended these remarks with the observation that other analysts 
often fail to display Freud’s delicate reticence. 

The poet Samuel Taylor Coleridge was born 21 October 
1772 in an English country vicarage. Even in an era of large 
families, his position was unusual. He was the youngest 
child of thirteen and by his own admission was ‘‘ petted and 
fondled excessively almost from my nativity.’’ Knowledge 
of Coleridge’s childhood is extensive due to his fondness for 
copious literary reminiscences of his early days. He de- 
scribes himself as a precocious and imaginative child, never 
mixing with other boys. Rather, he ‘‘took no pleasure in 
boyish sports, but read incessantly.’’ In his Biographia 
Literaria, Coleridge narrates how he as a child: 

became 2 dreamer, and acquired an indisposition to all bodily 
activity. I was fretful and inordinately passionate; and as 
1 could not play at anything, and was slothful, I was despised 
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and hated by the other boys; and because I could read and 
spell and had, I may say, a memory and understanding forced 
into an almost unnatural ripeness, I was flattered and won- 
dered at by all the old women and so I became very vain, and 
despised most of the boys who were all near my own age, and 
before I was eight years old | was a character. Sensibility, 
imagination, vanity, sloth, and feelings of deep and _ bitter 
contempt for almost all who traversed the orbit of my under- 
standing, were even then prominent and manifest. 
This retrospective summary of Coleridge’s childhood well 
demonstrates the saying ‘‘the child is father of the man.’’ 
He grew older, but he never grew up. Perhaps this is a pre- 
requisite of genius; however, that is not the subject of this 
paper. 

As an adult, Coleridge never functioned really well. Al- 
ways chasing chimeras and never able to grasp realities, he 
lived and died, as in his childhood, constantly dependent on 
others. There must have been something fascinating, then, 
about what Charles Lamb called ‘‘the slightly battered arch- 
angel,’’ for he rarely lacked protectors. But even a swarm 
of friends was an inadequate buffer from cold reality. In 
late teens he was a heavy drinker, and mid-twenties saw 
him addicted to opium. The narcotic was first taken to 
relieve ‘‘ vague terrors that infest me,’’ and to provide anal- 
gesic relief from bizarre hypochondriacal pains that initially 
attacked him during his wife’s first pregnancy. Perhaps 
the most potent reason for opium addiction rests in Cole- 
ridges statement that ingestion of the drug removed him to 
‘‘a spot of enchantment, a green spot of fountains and flow- 
ers and trees in the very heart of a waste of sands.’’ 

Although Coleridge, throughout his life, was never free 
of his problems, there was one period, less than a year in 
length, that at least saw his miseries at low ebb. This occur- 
red when the poet was 25 and lasted from late summer of 
1797 until early spring the following year. During this time 
the poet had a modicum of financial security plus a maxi- 
mum of admiring love. Even more, he had the company of 
the Wordsworths, Dorothy and William. William, destined 
to be poet laureate, also found that this period was to be his 
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most productive. Subtle bonds and strange fantasies must 
have grown in the separate minds of this sensitive threesome. 
William for half a century after, spoke of the ‘‘magic’’ of 
this season. Dorothy’s papers show this to have been per- 
haps the happiest time of her life, a life eventually clouded 
by ‘‘insanity’’. But our prime concerns are Coleridge and 
an attempt to shed partial light on the genesis of his ‘‘muse”’, 
a poetic muse that waxed and waned, complete, in six short 
months. 

It is safe to assert that if Coleridge had not had even the 
tragically short possession of his poetic genius, his name now 
would be but another in the long, dusty, list of literary critics. 
As Lowes, in his Road to Xanadu, put it, ‘‘what is really im- 
portant about Coleridge, is not his metaphysical lucubrations 
on the poetical faculty after he had lost it; but rather study 
of the poet while he yet possessed it.’’ There is much to 
look at in this creative period in the qualitative sense, for 
Coleridge is perhaps the only poet who lives by virtue of 
three poems. Further, these three strange poems were writ- 
ten more or less concurrently and two of the three were un- 
finished at the close of the period, never to be completed. 
As Coleridge said of one of the two in the year of his death, 
‘‘T have always had in mind the entire plan of the poem, but 
the connections never came.’’ 

With unusual exactness for a time long gone, one can 
be precise in dating the onset of Coleridge’s creative period. 
November 13, 4:30 in the afternoon, 1797 saw Coleridge and 
the Wordsworths setting off on a walking tour. The expenses 
of this trip were to be paid for by joint composition, en route, 
of a poem. Within eight miles, the attempt had broken 
down, and Coleridge took the business into his own hands, 
employing, however, many suggestions and themes contrib- 
uted by the Wordsworths. By the time supper had been 
eaten, the rough outline of the poem was formed, and it was 
to be called ‘‘The Ancient Mariner.’’ This was no clap-trap 
poem. Lowes, the archpriest of Coleridge critics, shows in 
a book devoted almost exclusively to an analysis of the mani- 
fest content of this poem, the careful conscious planning and 
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working out of the ‘‘Rime’’. Maud Bodkin, in her book 
Archetypal Patterns in Poetry, shows how the poem derives 
much of its unity and cyclical character by evoking what she 
calls *‘the rebirth archetype.’’ She also mentions, but does 
not develop, a very archaic fantasy which also animates the 
poem. Lack of such development is to be regretted, for the 
validity of this latter fantasy has gained nearly universal 
credence among psychiatrists. Furthermore, this latter fan- 
tasy is to be seen breathing through the structure of the 
‘*Rime’s’’ two incomplete sister poems. 

But more of this strange fantasy later; let us now look 
at Coleridge’s other two great poems, or rather wondrous 
fragments. 

The poetic lightning that initially struck on November 
13, 1797, had its last flash in April of the following year. The 
best description of what happened is in the following passage 
from the poet’s introduction to Kubla Khan. In reading this, 
substitute ‘‘opium’’ for ‘‘an anodyne’’ 


In the summer of the year 1797 (aciually 1798), the Author, 
then in ill health, had retired to a lonely farm house between 
Porlock and Linton, on the Exmoor confines of Somerset anid 
Devonshire. In consequence of a slight indisposition, an ano- 
dyne has been prescribed, from the effeets of which he fell 
asleep in his chair at the moment that he was reading the fol- 


lowing sentence, or words of the same substance, in ** Purcha’s 


Pilgrimage ‘*‘Here the Khan Kubla commanded a_ palace 
to be built, and a stately garden thereunto. And thus ten 


miles of fertile ground were inclosed with a wall.’’ The 
Author continued for about three hours in a profound sleep, 
at least of the external sense, during which time he has the 
most vivid confidence, that he could not have composed less 
than from two to three hundred lines; if that indeed can be 
called composition in whieh all the images rose up before 
him as things, with a parallel production of the correspondent 
expressions, without any sensation or consciousness of effort. 
On awakening he appeared to himself to have a_ distinet 
recollection of the whole, and taking his pen, ink, and paper, 
instantly and eagerly wrote down the lines that are here pre- 
served. At the moment he was unfortunately called out by 
a person on business from Porlock, and detained by him above 


an hour, and on his return to his room, found, to his no small 
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surprise and mortification, that though he still retained some 
vague and dim recollection of the general purport of the 
vision, vet, with the exception of some eight or ten scattered 
lines and images, all the rest had passed away like the images 
on the surface of a stream into which a stone has been east, 
but alas! without the after restoration of the latter! 


Whereas ‘‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner’’ repre- 
sented fully conscious creation, ‘‘Kubla Khan’’ is the anti- 
pode. It is symbolic of the end of his creative period, that 
here the conscious will is suspended, and that the mediatrix 
here was opium. This is a true dream poem; as Lowes 
showed, all the elements had existed in Coleridge’s mind 
and upon awakening, the dream fragments had coalesced. 
The wonder is the magnificent poetic form of the poem. But 
perhaps we can accept as valid Lowes’ contention that 
Coleridge, who had worked frantically in previous months 
disciplining himself in his new poetic technique of four beats 
per line, had had such a technique become a basic form of 
expression. Perhaps one can postulate that this technique 
had become so egosyntonic that the mind on awakening or- 
dered the dream fragments on the scaffolding of tetrameter 
verse. 


The ‘‘Christabel,’’ the third and perhaps the strangest 
of Coleridge’s poems, serves in many ways as mediatrix be- 
tween the other two poems. Lowes showed in The Road to 
Xanadu that ‘‘The Rime’’ was consciously organized to a 
degree unique in poetry. This is in complete contrast to the 
dream poem ‘‘Kubla Khan.’’ ‘‘The Christabel’’ lies be- 
tween; it was written by Coleridge while awake, but also 
awake to a powerful fantasy that at times intrudes almost 
nakedly into the poem. Indeed the fantasy embodies herself 
so brazenly in the poem that Coleridge hesitated sixteen years 
before publishing it. This poem is also a temporal media- 
trix between the other two. It had been started roughly 
concurrently with ‘‘the Rime,’’ and from the artistic stand- 
point ended about the time of the genesis of ‘‘Kubla Khan:”’ 
artistically it ended then, for that marked the completion of 
part one of the projected five parts of the ‘‘Christabel.’’ 
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Coleridge, with tenacity unique for him, gamely wrote the 
second part two years later. Structurally it is superior to 
the first section. But as Robert Graves remarks in The White 
Goddess, ‘‘the second part of the Christabel belies the moon- 
magic of the first."" By then the creative wellspring of the 
fantasy was resealed. Repression was again necessitated 
after Coleridge proved unable to consciously assimilate the 
poetry-delineated fantasy. The rest of his life serves as a 
classical example of an individual forced to mental agony 
in maintaining a massive repression. But more of the re- 
pression later; let us now look at the ‘‘Christabel"* and see 
what he had to fear. 

The ‘‘Christabel’’ provides a classic example of how 
primitive fantasies developed in the first weeks or months of 
infancy, can in certain individuals lead to the genesis of great 
art. In place of a more comprehensive discussion of the 
poem, the following resume is given. 

The story of part one of the ‘‘Christabel’’ is quickly 
told. The lady Christabel slips out of her old father’s castle 
on a dark night, to pray for her distant betrothed knight 
beneath a huge oak tree. She is startled by moans and finds 
their source, a damsel bright. The beautiful dame states 
that her name is Geraldine, and tells of her abduction and 
eventual abandonment near the oak tree. Christabel prom- 
ises protection and leads her to the castle, warning her to go 
softly so as to avoid awakening her father, Sir Leoline. To 
avoid stir, Christabel intends to have Geraldine sleep with 
her. The dramatic tension mounts, due partially to strange 
happenings, as the two progress toward Christabel’s cham- 
ber. Reaching the chamber, Christabel trims the lamp, which 
is fastened to angels’ feet, and following Geraldine’s in- 
structions, disrobes herself, not waiting for Geraldine who 
‘‘must pray, ere yet in bed I lie.’’ Christabel watches her 
from bed, and the poem attains its climax in the famed stan- 
za: 

Beneath the lamp the lady bowed, 


And slowly rolled her eyes around ; 


Then drawing in her breath aloud, 
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Like one that shuddered, she unbound 
The eineture from beneath her breast: 
Her silken robe, and inner vest, 
Dropt to her feet, and full in view, 
sSehold! her bosom and half her side 
\ sight to dream of, not to tell! 

O shield her! shield sweet Christabel!* 


It only adds here to the atmosphere of acute sexual con- 
fusion to remark that the original draft of this in the great six 
month period had read: 


Behold! her bosom and half her side 


Are lean and old and foul of hue. 


There is but one more stanza in part one before the 
conclusion. In it Geraldine: 


Collects herself in scorn and_ pride, 
And lay down by the Maiden’s side! 
And in her arms the maid she took, 
\h_ wel-a-day! 
And with low voice and doleful look 
These words did say: 
‘*In the touch of this bosom there worketh a spell, 
Which is lord of thy utterance, Christabel! 
Thou knowest tonight, and wilt know tomorrow, 


This mark of my shame, this seal of my sorrow.’’ 


The stanza ends, and is followed by a formal conclusion 
of five stanzas which tell of the approaching dawn, and end 
on the optimistic note: 


*The force of the stanza can perhaps be best realized from an anecdote: 
Midnight, June 18, 1816, saw Byron reading Coleridge’s just pub- 
lished ‘‘Christabel’’ aloud to a party ot four; himself, his mistress, 
Shelley, and Shelley's wife Mary. According to Quennell, Byron had 
read all but a line and a half of the above stanza when: ‘‘ He was 
interrupted by a piereing shriek from Shelley. Grasping his ruffled 
head between desperate hands, the poet staggered to his feet, caught 
up a candlestick, and flitted through the door into darkness beyond. 
Followed and pacified with a douche of cold water and a whiff of 
ether, he presently explained that he had been gazing at Mary when he 
remembered a story he had been told of a woman who ‘‘had eyes 
instead of nipples, which taking hold of his mind horrified him.’ ”’ 
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That saints will aid, if men will eall: 
For the blue sky bends over all! 


There are many ways one may explain the poem. A 
contemporary of Coleridge’s would, depending upon his 
sophistication, probably have given one of two explanations ; 
the simple one being that it describes a homosexual seduc- 
tion of Christabel by Geraldine, the more sophisticated one 
being that it represents a Satanic seduction, a skilled trapping 
of the innocent mortal Christabel by the witch Geraldine. 
Proponents of the latter explanation could cite strong reasons 
for their supposition. These consist of details largely left 
out in the preceding summary of the poem. They would 
start by pointing out that the initial locale mentioned in the 
poem was traditional for witchery: a ‘‘midnight wood,’’ and 
a mortal coming upon a strange being seeking help. Strictly 
according to witchcraft tradition, Christabel made a fatal 
mistake when, obeying Geraldine’s request, she: 

stretched forth her hand, 
Aud comforted fair Geraldine. 


She lost her sole chance to escape, they would say, in the 
following half stanza - when Geraldine: 
sunk, belike through pain, 

And Christabel with might and main 

Lifted her up, a weary weight, 

Over the threshold of the gate: 

Then the lady rose again, 

And moved, as she were not in pain. 


They would explain the stanza as follows: Medieval 
gates were always blessed, for no evil spirits could then enter 
of their own volition. But Geraldine defeated the religious 
precaution by the aforementioned simple ruse. Further, the 
witchcraft proponents could buttress their case by pointing 
to the multitude of clues with which Coleridge studded his 
poem. Two stanzas later the poet weaves together the three 
themes of moon, hound, and owl. These in classic times 
were the triad symbols of Artemis, or Diana, but with the 
collapse of Graeco-Roman civilization, they also regressed 
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to a more primitive meaning. Anthropologists tell us that 
before the development of classical religion, these three sym- 
bols were manifestations of a witch or witch goddess. Again 
in medieval times we see them serving their original func- 
tion. Coleridge gave other clues on the witch identity of 
Geraldine, such as the embers in the fireplace of the castle 
great-hall surging up as she passes, and later her sinking 
down in pain when Christabel trimmed the holy angel-footed 
lamp to greater intensity. But even with their best attempts 
at explanation, it was admitted by Coleridge’s contemporary 
critics that the poem was ‘‘wonderously strange.’’ Indeed, 
this was to be the critical destiny of the poem till modern 
times. Writers on Coleridge have devoted reams to discus- 
sion of his other two great poems, but the Christabel has 
evaded them, earning remarks such as: ‘‘interesting,’’ ‘‘fas- 
cinating,’’ ‘‘unforgettable,’’ or ‘‘unusual.’’ This was almost 
invariably followed by a swift passing to literary realms less 
perturbing in the writings of Coleridge. 

The work of Freud has made possible a literary criti- 
cism based on analytic principles. Although the author is 
unaware of any extensive studies of ‘‘the Christabel’’, he 
had read several analytically oriented comments on the poem, 
which contain a strong element of sexual confusion. Specu- 
lations exist on the odd horror generated at the disrobing of 
Geraldine ; these range from her revealed body being that 
of a hermaphrodite to the pure analytic concept of a woman 
fantasied replete with penis. There certainly exists strong 
biographical evidence hinting at sexual confusion in Cole- 
ridge. He was an effeminate boy, uninterested in boyhood 
pastimes, preferring rather the company of old women. There 
is little record of any sexual activities before marriage, and 
his marriage was markedly unsuccessful. After separation 
from his wife, there was a reversion to premarital behavior, 
with little or no sexual activity throughout the rest of his life. 

To return to analytic comments on Coleridge’s poems, 
they have been most profuse on ‘‘Kubla Kahn.’’ Such studies 
point out that this poem contains many instances of inter- 
mingling of male and female sexual imagery and symbols 
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into the one composition. Certainly this is even more marked 
in ‘‘The Christabel,’’ where the imagery is chaos incarnate. 
It is an unusual poem in which the two central characters, 
Geraldine and Christabel, partake of shifting imagery, in 
which both flaunt male and female traits, and furthermore 
supernatural attributes, both malign and _ beneficent. 

One would speculate that a poem by a poet with strong 
homosexual tendencies, as a result of unsuccessful resolution 
of his Oedipal complex, could refiect sexual confusion in its 
imagery. But such an analytic explanation would not ex- 
plain shifting supernatural imagery. There exists, though, 
a stage in human development, which stage if fixated upon 
by a poet could give rise to all the shifting and contradictory 
imagery of the ‘‘Christabel.’’ This would be a prime fixa- 
tion at the earliest of mother-child relationships. The author 
believes such a fixation, from the analytic viewpoint, most 
adequately explains the riddle of the ‘‘Christabel’’. Further, 
such an explanation sheds light on the genesis of ‘‘the Rime’’ 
and ‘‘Kubla Kahn.’’ But before applying this concept to 
the three poems, there should be some explanation of what 
this developmental state entails. 

It is correct to state that the stage of early mother-child 
relationships is, by near universal consent of all analytic 
schools, regarded as crucial in the development of an in- 
dividual. But one must ‘‘walk delicately’’ in outlining its 
details. Fenichel in The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis 
has this to say about the earliest extra-uterine stages of the 
organism (one cannot say individual in describing a newborn 


infant) : 

The ego becomes differentiated under the influence of 
the external world. Correspondingly, it can be said that the 
newborn infant has no ego. The humau infant is born more 
helpiess than other mammals. He cannot live if he is not 
eared for. Innumerable stimuli pour out upon him which 
he cannot master. He is not in a position to move volun- 
tarily and is not yet able to differentiate the encroaching 


stimuli. Ile knows no object world and has no ability yet to 
‘bind tension.’ One can guess that he has no clear conscious- 
ness but has at most an undifferentiated sensitivity to pain 
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and pleasure, to increase and decrease of tension. . . . The 
origin of the ego is not a homogeneous process. It begins 
with (or perhaps even before) birth and is in a strict sense 


never completed. 


Much of the basic work on the infant's early mental de- 
velopment has been done by Melanie Klein and Ernest Jones. 
They observed that in the earliest phase the child has no 
power to differentiate between self and not self. Subjective 
and objective feelings remain undifferentiated ; the dichotomy 
has yet to be developed. Further, the infant’s impulses are 
highly ambivalent; feelings of love and aggression exist in 
fusion or combinations of varying degrees. As subjective 
and objective dichotomies are absent, the child fails to dif- 
ferentiate between painful stimuli arising within from those 
arising without. To him, all that goes against his sense of 
well being is bad, and all that is favorable is good. 

Thus in the first stages of infancy distress cannot be al- 
leviated ; the unsatisfied and painful desires (whether rising 
from within or stimulated from without) persist. This, how- 
ever, is intolerable, and so apparently at a very early age 
the child develops the mechanism of projection. It begins 
to project all feelings that are painful and disturbing, and by 
so doing disowns them. The child projects all these feelings 
on some outer object or person near at hand. And the mother, 
first person with whom it enters into intimate contact, be- 
comes the prime target. Thus all the aggressive feelings 
held by the infant are projected on the mother and she as- 
sumes a fierce and terrible form. But at the same time, in 
the embryonic mind or ego, a good side of the mother-con- 
cept is developing. She, the source of food, warmth, and 
relief of all discomforts, becomes the embodiment of all 
that is good. So to the infantile unreasoning mind, which 
does not grant logical contradictions, the mother becomes an 
amalgam of all that is good and all that is evil. 

One can see how in the developing infant mind there 
arises at an early date the concept of the good-bad mother. 
But why should she be considered supernatural or godlike? 
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Again to quote Fenichel’s The Psychoanalytic Theory of 
Neurosis: 

The primitive ego, in contrast to the more differentiated 
ego, is considered weak, that is, powerless in relation to its 
own instincts as well as to the outside world. But since the 
psychological separation of the ego from the external world 
is still incomplete, though comprehending the outside world 
or parts of it within itself, the ego comes to feel itself omni- 
potent. Ferenczi spoke of a first unlimited omnipotence, which 
persists as long as no conception of objects exists. It be- 
comes limited through the experiencing of excitation which 
cannot be mastered and which leads to uncoordinated discharge 


movements, 


Once this limitation of personal omnipotence has been 
brought home to the nascent individual, or ego, omnipotence, 
too, is projected upon the outside world. Specifically to the 
infant, the mother becomes all-powerful. Thus there is early 
embedded in the developing human mind the concept of 
‘‘the mother’’ who contains the antipodes of all good and 
evil, coupled with the concept that she is all-powerful, or 
omnipotent. 

As Fenichel obliquely points out, the concept of the 
mother receives other accretions as an_ individual goes 
through the various stages of psycho-sexual development. 
Symbol of her high power is her eventual investment in child- 
hood fantasy with a penis. The mother image becomes, ac- 
cording to Jones, ‘a woman with a penis, the primal mother, 
the mother Goddess with the creative essence of the male, 
the phallus incorporated within.’’ 

Freud has much to say on the fantasy of the child en- 
dowing women with a penis. He remarks in a paper, ‘‘On 
the Sexual Theories of Children’’ (1908) that this occurs at 
age three or four and is one of ‘‘the necessities of the psy- 
chosexual constitution.’” To continue to quote from the pa- 
per: 

It consists in attributing to everybody, including women, a 
penis just like the one the boy knows from his own body. It 
is precisely in that sexual constitution which we must recog- 


nize as a normal! one that the penis is already in childhood 
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the governing erotogenie zone, the most important autoerotic 
sexual object, and the estimate of its value is logically re- 
flected in the impossibility of imagining a person similar 
to the self without this essential part. If a little boy ob- 
tains sight of the genitals of a little sister, what he says shows 
that his prejudice is already strong enough to influence the 
perception; he does not remark on the lack of the penis, but 
invariably says, as if consoling and reconciling: that her 
little ‘‘widder’’ is still small, but when she is bigger it will 
soon grow. The idea of a woman with a penis returns still 
later in the dream of adults; in a state of nocturnal sexual 
excitation he throws down a woman, exposes her and pre- 
pares for coitus; then on beholding the well-formed penis at 
the site of the female genitals, the dream and excitation 
break off. The numerous hermophrodites of classic an- 
tiquity faithfully reproduce this once general infantile idea; 
one may observe that to most normal people they cause no 
offense, while actual hermaphroditic formations of the genitals 
in nature always excite the greatest abhorrance. 


Now back to our poet, and the naked Geraldine’s body, 

‘a sight to dream of, not to tell.’’ The fantasy here rose 

almost to the surface of the mind and was embedded for- 

ever in the poetic amber of tetrameter verse. Although the 

author does not intend here to develop this theme further, 

it is worth quoting the first half of the next paragraph in 
Freud’s paper : 

If this idea of a woman with a penis becomes ‘fixated’ in 

a child, it resists all the influences of later life and makes the 

man incapable of dispensing with a penis in his sexual object, 

so that such a person, if otherwise he has a normal sexual 

life, must become homosexual, seeking his sexual object in 

men who through other physical and mental qualities remind 


him of women. 
There is no record of Coleridge ever having any overt homo- 
sexual contacts, but in a period not noted for sexual austerity, 
he, aside from a brief unhappy marriage, remained overtly 
as devoid of sexual interests as the proverbial fish. 

Let us now look again at the three poems of Coleridge 
written in his pathetically brief period of truly creative 
poetic activity. Let us look at them with attuned sensitivity 
for traces of the good-bad-omnipotent mother fantasy haunt- 
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ing them; an image infesting them and breathing strange 
life into them, because of the responsive chord it strikes within 
us all. First the ‘‘Christabel.’’ There must be few poems 
ranking with it in regard to confusion of imagery. Previous 
remark was made of Coleridge’s inability to finish it, but he 
talked about it much. We know Geraldine was to undergo a 
transformation, and in the later parts assume the guise of 
Christabel’s knight lover. So disguised she was going to 
marry Christabel, but thwarted at the very nuptials by the 
appearance of Christabel’s real lover, she was to disappear 
supernaturally. But Geraldine was not all bad; at times 
there were flickers of kindness, gentleness, and remorse be- 
trayed in her behavior. Correspondingly ‘‘the lovely lady 
Christabel’’ sometimes has a distinctly sinister flavor. First 
there is the matter of her name. Christabel is an unusual 
name for a woman; it is from the medieval French and means 
‘‘the good Christ’’. The poem is modeled like a medieval 
romance, and the master story teller of the Middle Ages 
was Christian of Troyes - a male writer, incidentally. 
Coleridge had read, we know, extensively of this poet who 
was versifier of tales of Tristan, Lancelot, Percival — all 
parfait knights, servitors of the beau Christ and of his 
lady, the Queen of Heaven, who was often in the stories 
more powerful than her son, and in whose honor these heroes 
often died. Certainly the very name Christabel does not 
seem to spring from feminine sources. Furthermore, why is 
Christabel called always ‘‘the lady Christabel?’’ Using, as 
Coleridge did elsewhere, a Medieval iconography, form would 
dictate **the maiden Christabel,’’ and ‘‘lady*’ with its sinister 
overtones would be applied to Geraldine. But hear the first 
words of Geraldine : 

My sire is of a noble line, 

And my name is Geraldine: 

Five warriors seized me yestermorn, 

Me, even me, a maid forlorn. 

Further, she is all in white, and was kidnapped on ‘‘a 

palfrey white.’" It is Christabel who suggests Geraldine 
sleep with her; and what in the first place is Christabel doing 
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praying out in the forest? Medieval castles came furnished 
with chapels laden with relics of saints to aid one in prayer. 
But this was not for Christabel; rather, she prayed in the 
midnight forest. Coleridge, a man of immense erudition, 
besides being aware of witchcraft lore was well versed in 
ancient Greek and Celtic symbolism and in the transition of 
these symbols from the classic to the medieval world. Yet 
this same scholar set Christabel to pray in the shadow of a 
mighty oak, symbolic of a sovereign male god, and crowned 
with seminal mistletoe. 

What one can see emerging from the discussion in the 
previous paragraphs is that both Geraldine and Christabel 
partake of male, female, and supernatural traits. At this 
point the author must interject another item into the dis- 
cussion. Coleridge remarks in the introduction to the Chris- 
tabel that ‘‘the meter of Christabel . . . is founded on a 
new principle: namely, that of counting in each line the ac- 
cents, not the syllables.’’ This affected a great transition 
in poetry for it raised meter again in high status. Gilbert 
Murray in The Classical Tradition in English Poetry points 
out that a chief power of Classic and Celtic poetry lay in 
powerful meter. Coleridge in all three of his great poems 
restored meter to its ancient lofty stance, for accented poetry 
is the supreme form of rhythmic poetry. Now this restoration 
enabled Coleridge to do a very strange thing. Critics point 
out the hypnotic quality of rhythm, showing how under its 
influence critical judgment is suspended. Read some of the 
Christabel aloud; soon you will be mispronouncing words so 
as to maintain the mesmerizing magical rhythm. You be- 
come entrapped in the story as it jogs along and your critical 
faculties are stupefied. But are they? Recent psychological 
research shows the great import of subliminal perceptions, 
showing how by devious unknown ways they gradually 
mount to consciousness and determine an apparently voli- 
tionless choice. It is the author’s contention that much of 
the secret of the ‘‘Christabel’’ can be explained by consider- 
ing the three mechanisms or concepts touched upon in this 
and previous paragraphs. 
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Look what happens. Within the first few innocent stan- 
zas of the ‘‘Christabel,’’ the mind is pleasingly mesmerized 
by the rhythmic flow of what appears initially, at worst, a 
nocturnal pastoral. Your conscious critical judgment falls 
away. The first part of ‘‘Christabel’’ is, structurally, bad 
poetry; but one is unaware of it, caught up in the sweep of 
rhythm. So the story moves along, with the mind chained 
to the conscious thread of narrative. But all is not well in 
the reading unconscious of the reader. For evocative clues 
are thrown out by the poet as the story wends it way. These 
clues, bit by bit, provoke and aggravate in the unconscious 
of the adult reader the carefully repressed fantasy of the 
good-bad, all powerful, penis-possessing mother. So, un- 
aware of why, the reader becomes uneasy as a childhood 
fantasy — that Freud shows can only, in an adult, become 
manifest in a dream, which promptly causes the dreamer to 
awaken due to the horror of it — moves towards conscious- 
ness. Probably all would have been well, and the ‘‘Christa- 
bel*’ considered merely another disturbing bit of poetry, 
but for the famed cresting stanza in which Geraldine dis- 
robes. To quote a part again: 


Like one that shuddered, she unbound 


The cineture from beneath her breast: 
Iler silken robe, and inner vest, 

Dropt to her feet, and full in view, 
Behold! her bosom and half her side — 
A sight to dream of, not to tell! 

Oh shield her, shield sweet Christabel! 


The shock to the reader is intense. An aroused childhood 
fantasy. intolerable to the normal adult conscious mind, here 
abetted by the guileful wings of meter, almost bursts to 
consciousness. A horrified wave of repressive force is ex- 
erted. From the standpoint of arousing the reader, the first 
part of the ‘‘Christabel’’ is a great success. One wonders 
whether Coleridge at time of inception of this stanza had full 
conscious possession of what he was describing. If so, while 
lacking careful analytic preparation to enable him to with- 
stand the fantasy while it was burdening him with its full 
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emotional charge, one could not really, at that moment, have 
called him sane. But more of this later; let us now briefly 
scrutinize Coleridge’s other two enduring poems. 

Previous reference was made to Lowe’s book, The Road 
to Xanadu; in this he displayed many sources of the manifest 
content material used in ‘‘The Rime’’ and ‘‘Kubla Kahn.’’ 
He remarked, though: 


I have not included ‘‘Christabel,’’ for the reason that ‘‘ Chris- 
tabel’’ has failed completely to include itself. Wherever the 
mysterious tracts from which it rose may lie, they are off 
the road which leads to‘‘the Ancient Mariner’’ and ‘‘ Kubla 
Kahn.’’ And we are following only where known fact leads. 
I wish I did know in what distant deeps or skies the secret 
lurks; but the elusive clue is yet to capture. 


The writer of this paper has been trained in a different dis- 
cipline from that of Professor Lowes, and believes his educa- 
tion can be of help in explaining the ‘‘Christabel.’’ He be- 
lieves, to requote Freud, that ‘‘the source of their creative 
impulse (artists) must lie in some important unconscious 
phantasy.’’ Also, the author suspects that the fantasy that 
shaped the ‘‘Christabel’’ served, to a significent degree, in 
determining the ordering and selection of the manifest con- 
tent used in the other two poems. 

The ‘‘dream poem,’’ ‘‘Kubla Khan,’’ offers in its second 
stanza a clustering of imagery markedly akin to the ‘‘Christa- 
bel’’ in the following three lines: 


A savage place! As holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon lover! 


The third and last stanza of this poetic fragment has long 
puzzled critics. Lowes in his Road to Xanadu states that he 
believes the dream poem was fading from the awakening 
mind of the poet; and that Coleridge seized, as it were, the 
departing fragments and, fleetly forging connections, com- 
mitted them to paper. This stanza is different from the other 
two; they are in the impersonal voice and largely concerned 
with giving an incomparably fantastic description of the 
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pleasure-dome in Xanadu, and its exotic environs. The last 
stanza is here quoted entire: 


A damsel with a dulcimer 

In a vision once I saw; 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played, 

Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive within me 

Iler symphony and song, 
To such a deep delight ‘twould win me, 
That with music loud and long, 
I would build that dome in air, 
That sunny dome! those caves of ice! 
And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should ery, Beware! Beware! 
llis flashing eyes, his floating hair! 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread, 
For he on honeydew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise. 


It is interesting to note that this ‘‘damsel with a dulcimer’’ 
was traced by Lowes to several sources; all the women were 
semi-sacred or magical, and in one case they were females 
employed to seduce men to their destruction. The poet wish- 
es to possess within him again ‘‘her symphony and song,”’ 
believing that in so doing he would be able to recapture 
the wonder visualized in the first two stanzas. The poem 
ends with exceedingly mixed imagery of a destructive spirit 
that here, paradoxically, the poet describes as male. 

‘‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner’’ starts and long 
sails its poetic voyage without specific entrance of Cole- 
ridge’s great fantasy. As a young man the protagonist of 
the tale goes to sea. From Scotland the ship sails south, 
and southward on it flies, driven by great storms into the 
Antarctic Sea. Locked long in the eternal icy sea, the first 
sign of succor is an albatross, which is herald of ‘‘the good 
south wind’’ that wafts them northward into the Pacific, 
where the mariner, an impetuous youth, shoots the albatross. 
So doing he brings down on himself and his crewmates the 
wrath of the guardian spirit of the murdered albatross. The 
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spirit stops the winds, the ship lies becalmed, and the tor- 
ments of thirst ravage all. The crew punishes him for his 
misdeed : 

Instead of a cross, the Albatross 

About my neck was hung. 


Now Miss Bodkin in her initial essay in Archetypical Patterns 
in Poetry does a masterful job of showing how the mind of 
the voyaging reader of the poem is like the mariner, con- 
stantly going deeper into depression and lassitude as the tale 
progresses. But the worst is yet to come. Suffering the ex- 
tremes of thirst and abasement, with death imminent, the 
woman fantasy enters. And what a strange specter the poet 
paints! The mariner, upon seeing a skeleton ship darting 
at them out of the sunset, calls, ‘‘Heaven’s mother, send us 
grace!’’ (the first mention of a woman in the poem). Then 
he gets down to the business of describing the two riders 
of the strange ship. One is ‘‘Death’’ and he is dicing with 
‘*Life in Death’’; the lives of the crew are the stakes in their 
game. The poet describes the person of Life in Death: 


Her lips are red, her looks were free, 
Her locks were yellow as gold: 

lier skin was as white as leprosy, 

The Night-mare Life in Death was she, 
Who thicks man’s blood with cold.* 


Incidentally, the figure ‘* Life in Death’’ correspouds exactly with the 
‘*racial Archetype’’ which Robert Graves believed he had isolated 
in his book The White Goddess. In the Summer, 1956, issue of 
The American Imago, there is a psycho-analytie study of ‘‘the Hindu 
Mother Goddess (Kali) Coneept’’, by Arun Kumar Ray Chaudhuri. 
This brilliant study analyzes the component attributes of Kali, showing 
she is a condensation of early fantasies the infant-child entertains about 
the mother. She is all-good, all-evil, castrating, supernatural, and 
incidentally, festooned with symbolic penises. Chaudhuri shows how 
this is a culturally-conditioned fantasy that local mystics work them- 
selves into an ecstacy to obtain a vision of. Graves’ The White God- 
dess is an attempt to erystallize out of our culture a specific Kali-like 
image. Graves is himself a skillful poet, whose best poetry hovers 
about this fantasy. 
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She wins possession of the mariner, but Death gains all the 
rest; from here on, as Miss Bodkin points out, the reader’s 
mood lightens. The omnipotent mother has exerted her pro- 
tective sway, and we, the readers, know the mariner is now 
secure. But also we sense this ambivalently determined 
mother will expect a price for her protection. The mariner 
starts to pay when ‘‘The Horned Moon,’’ constant symbol 
since preclassic times of female goddesses, rises; then one 
by one his shipmates die, and in dying curse him with their 
eyes. Seven days and seven nights he sees that curse with- 
out remission. But then again, ‘‘The moving moon went up 
the sky,’’ and ‘‘Her beams bemocked the sultry main.’’ Un- 
der her aegis, the mariner for the first time in a week is 
blessed with sleep: 

To Mary Queen the praise be given! 

She sent the gentle sleep from Ileaven, 


That slid into my soul. 


Also, the accompanying gloss here reads: ‘‘By grace of the 
holy Mother, the ancient Mariner is refreshed with rain.’’ 
After this the moods of the poem quickens and the mariner 
begins his miraculous voyage home. From here to conclu- 
sion, everything of importance that occurs to the mariner is 
under the sway of the moon. She is responsible for spiriting 
the ship home: 

Still as a slave before his lord, 

The ocean hath no blast; 

His great eye most silently 

Up to the moon is cast - 


If he may know which way to go; 

Mor she guides him smooth or grim. 

See brother, see! how graciously 

She looketh down on him. 
The supernatural voyage ends with the mariner seeing again 
his natal port by her light as he is ghosted into the harbor. 
The remainder of the poem is both figuratively and literally 
an epilogue. The governing fantasy of the omnipotent mother 
that has ruled mariner, poet, and reader, deserts the poem. 
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The tale ends with a narration of how the mariner becomes 
another manifestation of ‘‘The Wandering Jew,’’ destined 
to wander intermittently from land to land and tell his tale. 
On this note of the perpetual wanderer, let us return to 
the later career of Coleridge himself. One can speculate 
that for some unknown reason during his well-supported six 
month period Coleridge was able to look at his ‘‘animating 
fantasy.’’ For in the three great poems of this period, and 
in the projected name of a fourth, ‘‘The Dark Lady,’’ one 
can see emerging with varying degrees of clarity a fantasy 
resulting from a fixation on early mother-child or-infant re- 
lations. If Coleridge only could have looked with full con- 
sciousness upon this fantasy, he might have been able to 
dispel the destructive elements of his genius. But psycho- 
analysis was a century away. The well-supported period 
ended with separation from the Wordsworths. The stress 
then again became too great, and the period of poetic self- 
analysis ended. Coleridge was again obliged to resort to 
massive repression of his fantasy. As a neurotic he had to 
pay the full price of mental suffering mandatory in maintain- 
ing a massive repression. The remainder of his life was 
dominated by three themes; brandy, opium, and endless lit- 
erary speculation as to what had caused the poetic lightning 
to hit him once, but never again. He, like his Ancient 
Mariner, was destined long to wander and never find peace 
from the unresolved monster that had to be kept at bay. 


J. Garth Ware, M.D. 
(Lieutenant, MC, USNR) 
U. S. Naval Hospital, 
Camp Pendleton, California 
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The Satiricon of Petronius 
Some Psycho-Analytical Considerations 


by 
J. P. Sullivan 


1. Psycho-analytical studies like those of Freud on 
Dostoevsky and Jones on Hamlet, have thrown much light 
on modern works of literature, but except for mythological 
investigations like those of Otto Rank and Theodor Reik 
there has been no equivalent work undertaken for classical 
literature. Even the interest in the Oedipus cycle is pre- 
dominantly a mythological interest. Yet ancient authors, just 
as much as modern. were governed in their art by their in- 
dividual aims, wishes, stresses and unconscious pre-occupa- 
tions and are therefore amenable to similar investigation ; 
they have also the added attraction of belonging to societies 
radically different from the society with which psycho- 
analysis is mainly concerned. The autonomy of art compared 
with the directed nature of other activities offers the widest 
scope for the psychology of the individual to show itself, for 
its manifestations are directed only by internal and, to a 
lesser extent, literary and cultural forces. Psychoanalytical 
methods applied even to ancient literary works may provide 
a key for understanding the societies which produced them, 
and because of their very remoteness we cannot afford to 
neglect any means we have to realize the common humanity 
underlying them. Abraham’s analysis in 1912 of Amenhotep 
[V demonstrated that psycho-analysis could elucidate purely 
historical problems; it is not impossible that literary prob- 
lems may be similarly elucidated with the aid of psycho- 
analytical methods. One such problem is the concern of this 
paper. 

The Satiricon of Petronius, as we have it, is a mere 
fragment of the original, consisting of 141 short chapters, 
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full of gaps but presenting eight major episodes in addition 
to a number of detachable poems and discussions which are 
only loosely connected with the apparently picaresque plot. 
Its date and authorship are disputed, although scholarly 
opinion on literary, linguistic and historical grounds is in- 
clined to attribute it to the first century A.D. The real de- 
bate is whether it was the work of Gaius (or Titus) Petroni- 
us, the courtier of Nero, whose life and death are described 
by Tacitus (Annals XVI, 16-20). The traditional attribution 
rests on the coincidence that the name Petronius in our MSS 
is also the name of the historical figure and the possibility 
that his reputation as arbiter elegantiae in Nero’s Court may 
have added the element Arbiter to his name in MSS and 
citations. Counterbalancing this is a natural reluctance to 
attribute the work to the man because it seems too good to 
be true - just as Baconians deny Shakespearian authorship 
as too surprising to be true. Those willing to accept the 
attribution. have based their acceptance partly on the simil- 
arity between the character of the courtier and the character 
of the novel. J. W. Duff, for example, says (Literary History 
of Rome in the Silver Age, pp. 172-3): 
It may be affirmed that the Tacitean portrait of Vetronius 
wears the very features to be expected in the author of a novel 
depicting low and vicious life in tones which argue intimacy 
of knowledge and at the same time the almost cynically de- 
tached spirit of the spectator. 
This is highly subjective and there seems some critical con- 
fusion in making a novel the mirror of its author. The differ- 
ence between the character of an author and the character 
of his work may be immense. If psychological criteria are to 
be used, they should not be as vague and impressionistic as 
this. 

The character of the Satiricon will become evident as 
the episodes are examined in detail. The novel is partly 
realistic in its intentions; it is a highly self-conscious work 
of art based upon certain critical theories, which may be 
established from literary discussions in the work itself. 
Petronius was reacting in language, themes and treatment 
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against the artificiality and remoteness from life of Silver 
Age literature. Suetonius’ anecdotes (Nero, 26) of the 
Emperor leaving his palace to wander round the lower quar- 
ters of home is a parallel worth mentioning. Petronius too 
seems to have adopted the naive realist’s heresy that the sor- 
did side of life is alone really life as it is lived. 

There is a revealing paragraph in a short story by a 
modern author, Miss Mary McCarthy. A young man in hos- 
pital hears what he thinks are the screams of a cancer patient. 

‘‘He knew immediately that he was not meant to hear; 
these shrieks were being wrung from a being against its 
will; yet in this fact, precisely, lay their power to electrify 
the attention. ‘‘A dying woman screaming in the night’’, 
the young man repeated musingly, as the cries stopped, at 
their very summit, as abruptly as they had started, leaving 
a pounding stillness, ‘‘this is the actual; the actual, in fact, 
is that which should not be witnessed. The actual,’’ he 
defined, pronouncing the syllables slowly and distinctly in a 
pedagogical style, ‘‘under which may be subsumed the street 
accident, the plane crash, the atrocity, is pornography.’’! 

In Petronius what is of interest for our purposes is the 
type of situation chosen for realistic treatment. The first 
episode which calls for attention is chs. 16-26, where the 
narrator Encolpius and his two friends, fall into the hands of 
Quartilla, a priestess of Priapus. This god plays a significant 
role in the work; he is the author of various misfortunes 
which happen to Encolpius, who in some way has offended 
him. The main event of this first episode is the defloration 
of the seven year old Pannychis by Giton, Encolpius’ young 
catamite, and the conditions under which this takes place. 


Itaque cum inclusi iacerent, consedimus ante limen thalami, 
et in primis Quartilla per rimam improbe diductam adplicuerat 
oculum curiosum lusumque puerilem libidinosa speculabatur 
diligentia. me quoque ad idem spectaculum lenta manu traxit, 
et quia considerantium cohaeserant vultus, quidquid a specta- 


1. ‘The Old Men’ in Cast a Cold Eye, p. 147. 
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culo vacabat, commovebat obiter labra et me tamquam furtivis 


subinde oeulus verberabat ... (26)2 


This is the first patent example of scopophilia in the 
work. Although Quartilla is sexually aroused, Encolpius in- 
dicates he does not enjoy her attentions. His description of 
her kisses as furtive is significant - me tamquam furtivis 
subinde osculis verberabat. 

There is a similar incident in the last section of the story 
where Encolpius is with his friend Eumolpus in Croton. 
Eumolpus, posing as a rich childless and ailing old man, is 
entrusted with the care of two children by an unscrupulous 
woman who hopes for a legacy. 


Eumolpus, qui tam frugi erat ut illi etiam ego puer viderer, 
non distulit puellam invitare ad pygesiaca sacra. sed et 
podagricum se esse lumborumque solutorum omnibus dixerat, 
et si non servasset integram simulationem periclitabatur totam 
paene tragoediam. itaque ut constaret mendacio fides, puellam 
quidem exoravit ut sederet supra commendatam bonitatem, 
Coraci autem imperavit ut leetum in quo ipse iacebat subiret 
positisque in pavimento manibus dominum lumbis suis com- 
moveret. ille lente parebat imperio puellaeque artificium pari 
motu remunerabat. eum ergo res ad effectum spectaret, clara 
Kumolpus voce exhortabatur Coraca ut spissaret officlum. — sic 
inter mercennarium amicamque positus senex veluti oscillatione 
ludebat. hoe semel iterumque ingenti risu, etiam suo, Eumolpus 
fecerat. itaque ego quoque, ne desidia consuetudinem perder 
em, dum frater sororis suae automata per clostellum miratur, 
aecessi tentaturus an pateretur iniuriam. nee se reiciebat a 
blanditiis doctissimus puer, sed me numen inimicum ibi quo- 


que invenit. (140)! 


2. When they were shut in and lying down, we sat round the doorway. 
Quartilla was one of the first to put an inquisitive eye to a treach- 
erous little crack and begin spying on their childish play with 
prurient curiosity. Ter insistent hand dragged me down to have 
a look too. Our faces were pressed together as we watched and 
whenever she could spare a moment from the sight, she’d move 
her lips close to mine in passing and furtively pester me with 
kisses. 

1. Eumolpus, who was so unfastidious that even I seemed a boy to 


him, did not hesitate a moment to invite the girl to some ritual 
buttock-thumping. However, he had told everyone that he had 
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Here there are two cases of scopomixia and in each the 
scenes witnessed are of a perverse nature. But this is not 
all. Voyeurism and exhibitionism are psycho-analytical pol- 
arities and the latter is also exemplified in Petronius. Imme- 
diately before the child-marriage occurs the following inci 
dent : 


Stabat inter haec Giton et risu dissolvebat ilia sua. itaque 
conspicata eum Quartilla, cuius esset puer, diligentissima 
sciscitatione quaesivit. cum ego fratrem meum esse dixissem, 
‘quare ergo’ inquit ‘me non basiavit?’ vocatumque ad se in 
oseculum adplieuit. mox manum etiam demisit in sinum et 
pertractato vasculo tam rudi ‘haee’ inquit ‘belle cras in 
promulside libidinis nostrae militabit; hodie enim post asellum 


diaria non sumo.’ (24)2 


gout and a weakness in the loins and if he did not keep up his 
pretence, he would bei in danger of ruining the whole plot. So 
to ensure that the lie was not discredited, he actually persuaded 
the girl to sit on top of the upright nature to which she had been 
entrusted, but ordered Corax to get under the bed he was lying 
on, and with his hands on the floor to move his master up and 
down with his thighs. Corax carried out his orders gently and 
the expertness of the girl responded with similar movements. Then 
when things were looking forward to the desired result, Eumolpus 
loudly urged Corax to increase the speed. Placed like this be- 
tween his servant and his girl friend the old man lookd as if he 
Was on a swing. Eumolpus repeated this performance amid roars 
of laughter, including his own. Not unnaturally I for my part, 
not to get out of the habit through lack of practice, approached 
the brother, who was admiring his sister’s tricks through the key- 
hole, and tried to see if he would accept my advances. The shrewd 
lal did not reject my overtures but the unfriendly god dogged 
me in this situation too.’’ 

~. Giton was standing there while all this went on and was splitting 
his sides laughing. Catching sight of him, Quartilla with great 
interest asked whose the boy was. I replied he was my little friend. 
‘Indeed!’ said Quartilla, ‘Why hasn’t he given me a kiss?’ And 
calling him to her, she pressed her lips to his. Then she slipped 
her hand into his clothes and felt his immature little tool. 

‘This,’ she said ‘will do nicely tomorrow as an hors d’oeuvre 

to our love feast. For the moment, I don’t want ordinary stuffing 
after a nice piece of meat’. 
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Despite differences - handling rather than looking at a 
forbidden object - this is surely a sort of exhibitionism. Not 
that Giton is depicted as an exhibitionist but rather that the 
author here is subjecting Giton to these experiences. 

After the second instance of voyeurism there is an even 
more patent example of exhibitionism. Although after watch- 
ing Eumolpus through the key-hole Encolpius was frustrated 
by his impotence, yet after a hiatus in the MSS we find him 
talking to Eumolpus : 


‘dii maiores sunt, qui me restituerunt in integrum ... * haee 
locutus sustuli tunicam Eumolpoque me totum approbavi. at 
ille primo exhorruit, deinde ut plurimum crederet, utraque 
manu deorum beneficia tractat. (140)3 
In this exhibitionism there is also the motif of handling the 
genitals, which seems to argue conclusively that the scene 
between Quartilla and Giton was exhibitionist too in its 
significance, just as voyeurism is psychologically compatible 
with the desire to touch what is seen. And another example 
might be cited from ch. 105 where the narrator is recognised 
despite his disguise by his enemy Lichas, who ‘‘ran up and 
looked at neither my hands nor my face, but straightway 
dropped his eyes and ran his officious hand to my genitals.’’ 
Apart from these uncomplicated examples there is also 
a less obvious case. Early in the work Encolpius quarrels 
with his friend Ascyltos over the affections of Giton. Ascyltos 
leaves in a rage. 

. oseulisque tandem bona fide exactis alligo artissimis com- 
plexibus puerum fruorque votis usque ad invidiam felicibus. 
nec adhue quidem omnia erant facta, cum Aseyltos furtim se 
foribus admovit discussisque fortissime claustris invenit me 


cum fratre ludentem. risu itaque plausuque cellulam implevit, 
inquit ‘frater 


opertum me amiculo evolvit et ‘quid agebas 


sanctissime?’ (11)4 


3. ‘There are mightier gods who have restored me to full health... 
With this I lifted my tunic and showed off all 1 had to Eumolpus. 
At first he was stunned, then to convince himself to the full, he 
ran both hands over the gifts of the gods. 

4. At last our kisses were without restraint. I hugged the boy close 
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to me. I had what I wanted and anyone would have envied my 
luck. But we were still in the middle of this when Ascyltos came 
quietly to the door, absolutely shattered the bolts and found me 
having a gay time with Giton. He filled the little room with laugh- 
ter and applause. ile rolled me out of the cloak I was lying in 
and said: 


‘What were you up to, my pious old friend?’ 


In the light of earlier instances the scopophilic aspects of this 
are patent. From the narrator’s view-point it is exhibition- 
ism (in fiction it is the author’s psychology we are concerned 
with and the question of the voluntary or involuntary nature 
of the incident may be disregarded). On Ascyltos’ side it is 
voyeurism. If the latter is stressed, the usual parallel is not 
far to seek. Later in the work Encolpius and Ascyltos part 
and Giton elects to go with Ascyltos. He is recovered by 
Encolpius through a chance meeting at the public baths and 
they give Ascyltos the slip. It turns out that Giton was in 
charge of Ascyltos’ clothes which were stolen when he left. 
Eumolpus describes the subsequent scene: 


. circumire omnes angulos coepi et clara voee Encolpion 
clamitare, ex altera parte iuvenis nudus, qui vestimenta 
perdiderat, non minore clamoris indignatione Gitona flagitabat. 
et me quidem pueri tanquam insanum imitatione petulantissima 
deriserunt, illum autem frequentia ingens circumvenit cum 
plausu et admiratione timidissima. habebat enim inguinum 
pondus tam grande ut ipsum hominem laciniam fascini ered- 
eres. © iuvenem Jaboriosum: puto illum pridie incipere, 


postero «ie finire.’ (92)5 


From the author's standpoint, the exhibitionism here is not 
one or two enjoying the sight but an admiring crowd. A 


5. ‘I began going round every nook and cranny and ealling out 
Eucolpius! in a loud voice. And somewhere else a naked young 
man, Who had lost his clothes, was yelling for someone called Giton 
with equally indignant shouts. And while the boys just ridiculed 
me as a lunatie with the most impudent imitations, a huge erowd 
surrounded him with applause and the most awe-struck admiration. 
You see, he had such enormous sexual organs that you'd think the 
man was just an attachment to his penis. What a man for the job! 


1 think he starts yesterday and finishes tomorrow.’ 
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crowd standing around someone in the Roman public baths, 
where almost everyone was naked, is rather unexpected in a 
Latin author and seems to spring from phantasy rather than 
any probable incident in real life. 

Here then in a short fragmentary work are two, possibly 
three, cases of mixoscopy and three (if the extension from 
sight to touch is admitted) of exhibitionism. It would be 
temerarious to pronounce on the prevalence of such perver- 
sion in Roman life, but it can be stated with certainty that it 
is not a traditional literary topic in extant classical literature 
in the way the incest-motif is. Petronius has not gone to 
earlier authors for his sexual material as he clearly has for 
his satirical subjects. There is of course the retelling in classi- 
cal authors of certain myths involving scopophilia and ex- 
hibitionism (the story of Actaeon e.g. who was torn to pieces 
by dogs for witnessing Diana bathing and Baubo’s piece of 
exhibitionism to amuse Demeter), but in general examples 
of scopophilia or exhibitionism in literature are notoriously 
few. The classic story of Candaules, who hid Gyges behind 
his bedroom door to enable him to see his wife naked (Hero- 
dotus I, 8-12) is not relevant: neither Candaules’ wife nor 
Gyges were willing participants. We find that outside 
Petronius the only non-mythical examples of scopophilia are 
some possible references in the Greek Anthology and Martial.6 
Exhibitionism is almost as rare for literary purposes.’ Al- 
though we cannot say for certain what we would find in the 
bulk of Latin literature which is unfortunately lost to us, 


6. eg. Anth. Pal. V, 225 and XII, 40 and 27. Cf. also Martial XI, 70. 
The gross man in Theophrastus (Characters, X1) lifts his tunie up 


The cordaz, a frankly exhibitionistic dance, 


in front of ladies. 
might also be mentioned, as Trimalchio in the Satiricon is anxious 
for his wife to perform it for the amusement of his guests (52, 8). 
8. One of the female characters in the work, Circe, is a type of woman 
often satirized in Roman literature, the woman who likes inferior 


Although Freud remarks that this desire is less common 


lovers. 

in women than in men (Collected Papers, Vol. IV (English Edi- 
tion), p. 211), she is a recognizable literary type even in modern 
times (compare Madame Philibert in Thomas Mann’s Feliz Krull). 
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the evidence indicates that in these instances Petronius is not 
adapting traditional sexual motifs or borrowing such themes 
from earlier authors, although he does this elsewhere.’ 
These subjects in Petronius’ novel must therefore be a genu- 
ine reflection of his own psychosexual interests whether they 
were grounded in his sexual behaviour or in his phantasy 
life. Petronius is the only ancient author who makes exten- 
sive use of these themes, although the subjects are much more 
common in modern literature, Marcel Proust being the most 
obvious example. 

2. To understand how pervasive a theme scopophilia is in 
the Satiricon, it is necessary to examine disguised aspects of 
this instinct by reference to Freud’s scheme for it :9 


a Subject’s looking at =  Subject’s own sexual organ 
his own sexual organ being looked at by himself 

B Subject’s looking at an y Subject’s own sexual organ 
extraneous object being looked at by another 
(active scopophilia ) person (exhibitionism) 


It is irrelevant whether the characters expose themselves 
of their own accord or through circumstances, for the author 
is autonomous here, but so far incidents in the Satiricon of 
active scopophilia have been paralleled by overt or covert 
exhibitionism (Freud’s types 8 and y). There are however 
instances also of Freud's a category. In c. 140 (quoted above) 
Encolpius found himself impotent, a disability he blamed 
on Priapus. He is first aware of this when he is impotent 
with a Crotonian lady named Circe. After his unsuccessful 
attempt with Circe. Encolpius goes to bed alone 


conditusque lectulo totum ignem furoris in eam converti, quae mihi 


omuium malorum causa fuerat: 


ter corripui terribilem manu bipennem, 


ter languidior coliculi repente thyrso 

ferrum timui, quod trepido male dabat usum. 
nee iam poteram, quo modo conficere libebat ; 
namque illa metu frigidior rigente bruma 


9 Justinets and their Vieissitudes (1915) Collected Papers Vol. 1V 


(English Edition), p. 73. 
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eonfugerat in viscera mille operta rugis. 

ita non potuit supplicio caput aperire, 

sed furciferae mortifero timore lusus 

ad verba, magis quae poterant nocere, fugi. (132) 16 
Encolpius (despite certain feelings of shame) goes on to 
abuse his genitals for failing him. This incident plainly falls 
into Freud’s a category: even the dual nature of that category 
is realised, as Encolpius and his penis are treated as separate 
subjects occupying our attention in turn. The very ambi- 
valence of Encolpius in this castration attempt (is his penis 
part of himself or not?) suggests the auto-erotism under- 
lying scopophilia. Petronius thus illustrates all the Freudian 
classifications, not aetiologically or in their psychoanalytical 
priority as Freud does, but as unconnected aspects of the 
same preoccupation. 

In the light of the above certain elements in the work 
arguably relate to the less obvious transformations of scopo- 
philia. Some of them are significant only when viewed in 
connection with the more obvious scopophilic themes, but 
some also display their scopophilic nature to the most cursory 
examination. 

Freud pointed out (in Der Witz und seine Beziehung 
zum Unbewussten) that obscene humour and wit represent 
exposure in a psychological sense. The Satiricon tradition- 
ally belongs to the class of curiosa. It is not pornographic 
in the worst sense, but it does make use of conventionally 
obscene subjects ; their treatment is humorous and there are 
frequent examples of obscene wit in the conversations (e.g. 


10. And hidden in bed [ turn the whole blaze of my anger against the 
one who had been the cause of all my troubles. Three times I 


seized the terrible two-edged blade in my hand, three times, sud- 


denly softer than a length of stalk, I shuddered before the steel, 
which badly served my trembling hand. Now I eould not do what 


a moment ago I was eager to achieve. For she was colder than the 


frost of winter through fear and took refuge inside my vitals, 


eovered with a thousand wrinkles. So 1 eould not uneover her head 


tricked by the mortal fear of the raseally 


for punishment, but 
thing, I took refuge in insults which could hurt even more. 
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(ch. 92 - ‘‘Tanto magis expedit inguina quam _ ingenia 
fricare’’). The two Milesian tales, the well-known Widow 
of Ephesus and the other describing the seduction of a pupil 
by Eumolpus, may be adduced as similar evidence. It is 
true that obscene poems and writings were produced by 
highly respectable Roman figures such as the younger Pliny 
(cf. Epistles V1 14, 4) and it was then conventionally less 
disreputable to have written such things than it is now, but 
it was not so common as to make the question of psychologi- 
cal predilections unimportant. 

Scopophilia particularly shows itself in the desire to 
see what is forbidden, whether by law, social custom or, ul- 
timately, incest taboos. Abraham says of a neurotic patient: 

‘In this as in other cases the prohibition of looking at his 

mother originated in the more particular prohibition of seeing 

her naked, and in especial of seeing her genitals.’’11 

Along with tthe mixoscopy of the Satiricon there is a con- 
centration on more general secrets: the word secretum (as 
well as synonyms like obscurus etc.) occurs frequently. At 
times it describes out of the way places and these instances 
may well be dictated by the exigencies of a picaresque plot. 
The same may be argued of the impersonations and disguises 
of the last two episodes, and the fact that more than half 
the scenes take place at dusk or at night or in an atmosphere 
of darkness and failing light, guttering lamps and burning 
torches. But the use of secrets in the plot itself may be sus- 
ceptible of deeper interpretation. 

Encolpius’ offence which made him fall foul of 
Quartilla (16-26) was the witnessing and consequent pro- 
fanation of some rites of Priapus, an unforgivable sacrilege 
(inexpiabile scelus). Quartilla stresses the secret nature of 
these rites (tot annorum secreta) and the danger of their 
becoming common knowledge. There were various secret 
cults in the Roman world but the ceremonies in honour of 
Priapus are self-avowedly sexual. Expiation for the offence 
11. ‘Restriction and Transformations of Scopophilia in Psycho-neu- 


rotics’, Selected Papers (English Edition, 1949), p- 177. 
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requires a licentious all-night vigil in the god’s honour, and 
it is durmg this that the first scopophilic incident occurs. 
Throughout this episode there are allusions to secrets (e.g. 
‘*Both of us swore in the most solemn terms that so horrible 
a secret would perish between us’’ c. 21.) Again, when 
Encolpius is apparently the victim of a sexual assault (the 
text is fragmentary here), Ascyltos ‘‘had covered his head 
with his cloak; he had been warned it was dangerous to 
be involved in other people’s secrets’? (21). It might be 
added that among the verse fragments attributed to Petroni- 
us there is a retelling of the story of Midas and his asses’ 
ears and how the secret leaked out - the moral being that 
men cannot keep secrets (Nam citius flammas mortales ore 
tenebunt quam secreta tegant - fr. 28). 

The significance of these features of the work is brought 

out by Abraham’s remark on a neurotic patient - 
. the early forcing away of his scopophilic instinet from 
its real objects and aims led not only to a typical brooding 


but also to a morbid propensity towards secret and mystical 


things ... 1 need hardly refer to the countless similar phen- 
omena that are to be found in folk-psychology - on the on 
hand, seeret cults, mysteries, occuliist movements, ete, and 
on the other, religious prohibitions against inquiring into the 


most seeret things, 


op. Cli., 219) 


Even the two ghost stories in Petronius gain significance 
from Abraham's further remarks on the same patient: 


Concerning the significance of ghosts... when later the 
prohibition against looking and knowing had obtained a hold 
over him, his repressed wish for a repetition of the pleasurable 
impressions of childhood was displaced on to ‘ghosts’. Ile 
longed all the time to see vhosts. 


ibid., p. 220) 


Abraham also explains the significance of the Cyclops 
story in relation to scopophilia and castration anxiety. Allu- 
sions to the Cyclops theme in the Satiricon are found in 48, 
97, 98 and 101 - patently it attracted Petronius. The motif 
of blinding is not specifically used, the story being generally 
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offered as a comparison with some situation in which the 
characters find themselves. One instance comes near this 
however and is psycho-analytically important. In c. 48, Trim- 
alchio, displaying his inaccurate knowledge of mythology, 
asks Agamemnon if he knows ‘‘the story of Ulysses, how 
the Cyclops tore his thumb out with pincers’’. Here the 
underlying notion of castrating the father has been replaced 
by the more basic anxiety that the father will castrate one- 
self. Trimalchio’s mistake is of considerable interest for the 
author’s psychology. 

The whole motif of castration in the Satiricon must be 
brought into relation with the scopophilic elements. The 
castration anxiety evinced may be taken as the fear of punish- 
ment for forbidden looking. The reversal by Trimalchio of 
the traditional Cyclops’ story is paralleled by the lack of 
active castration (directed as it was against the father) in the 
work. The two castration scenes are both concerned with 
self-castration. The first is Giton’s move to castrate himself 
with a blunted razor because his sexual attractions have 
caused so much trouble and jealousy among his friends. He 
had earlier attempted to cut his throat with the same razor 
(94). These attempts at self-mutilation or suicide, although 
not serious on Giton’s part, always lead to Encolpius’ trying 
to cut his throat too. These incidents are to be compared 
with Encolpius’ frustrated self-castration in c. 132 (cited 
earlier in another connection). This last takes place after 
Encolpius’ sexual failure with Circe, and thus is connected 
with the theme of sexual inadequacy and sexual envy. 

Abraham mentions a patient who had once seen his 
father naked when he was nine years old and 

. had inspected his genitals with great interest. [lis 
phantasies ... often reverted to that scene. And yet the 
thoughts associated with it were by no means purely pleasur- 
able; on the contrary, he was continually worried by the ques- 
tion whether his genitals would attain the size of his father’s 

. he fell prey to the tormenting belief ... that his penis 
was too small. 

(ibid., p. 186) 
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There are two situations in the Satiricon reminiscent of this: 
the jealous reference to the size of Asclytos’ genitals in c. 
92 (Ascyltos, it will be remembered, being a rival for Giton’s 
affections ), and the final return to normal of Encolpius’ own 
genitals in c. 139, when he exhibits them to his other rival, 
Eumolpus, a fatherly figure with strong sexual inclinations. 
Feelings of sexual inferiority is often a motive for certain 
types of scopophilia, particularly for male interest in male 
genitals, just as any natural physical disability often prompts 
curiosity about the hidden part of normal people’s lives. All 
of these sexual incidents fit a scopophilic pattern and it is to 
be noticed that Encolpius, the narrator and the hero (or 
anti-hero) of the work, is the one who generally exemplifies 
the pattern.!2 It is he who displays the sexual inade- 
quacy, the sexual envy, the castration anxiety, the scopo- 
philic and exhibitionist traits to the full, and seems therefore 
the main vehicle of the author’s phantasy in these respects. 
just as Eumolpus is the main vehicle of the author’s views 
on poetry. Encolpius is not made out a sympathetic char- 
acter, he is more of an unfortunate scape-goat. Although, 
like Proust’s narrator, Encolpius does not seem aware of 
the perverseness of these scopophilic situations, Petronius 
takes care to place Encolpius in a way Proust does not in 
comparable situations. This is as indicative of Petronius’ 
artistic sensibility as the incidents chosen are of his psycho- 
logical preoccupations. 

3. IL have attempted in this paper to show how Petronius 
with his explicit intention of writing a work of a realist 


12. Not of course invariably. Seopophilic behaviour is found in many 
of the other characters. Moreover certain characteristics of the 
famous vulgarian Trimalchio serve also as a vehicle for the less 
obvious transformations of the instinet that dominates the work. 

Urolagnia and coprolagnia are part of the complex of voyeurism: 

Trimalehio (like the Emperor Claudius cf. Suetonius 32) is greatls 

interested in the exeretory functions and gives a long and vulgar 


deseription of his own internal economy (47); references to 


chamber-pots and similar subjects are frequent in this part of the 


work (ef. ec. 27, 41 et al.). 
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nature has chosen as the main element of his realism various 
sexual motifs and has concentrated on such perversions of 
the sexual instinct as are related to scopophilia and its polari- 
ty. exhibitionism. In this I suggest that he was directed by 
his own phantasies and sexual interests ; the frank nature of the 
work, its very originality allowed his preoccupations much 
greater rein, as they were less fettered by literary models, 
conventions or stock themes. Consequently more is deducible 
about his psychology than is usual with many ancient or 
modern authors. Not that these are the only interests ex- 
emplified; I have not tried to discuss the sexual orientation 
of the work as a whole. For instance, most of the male char- 
acters are accepted as sexually ambivalent. This was a natural 
convention in the ancient world with its greater tolerance of 
homosexuality. The assumption of ambivalence also gives 
the work a greater variety of sexual topics; Petronius is 
adopting an accepted Roman belief (cp. Suetonius on Julius 
Caesar, 54). In view of this convention deductions about 
Petronius’ own sexual orientation are not easy to make, but 
the evidence presented above reveals a preoccupation with 
scopophilic themes, and the rarity of this does allow psycho- 
analytical deductions to be made. 

This has one practical application. There are literary 
and historical reasons for attributing the Satiricon to the 
courtier described by Tacitus and mentioned by the Elder 
Pliny and Plutarch. But the material in this paper may per- 
haps offer another possible argument for the attribution. The 
account of Petronius given in Tacitus’ Annals XVI, 16-20 may 
be summarized as follows: 


Ile was a man who spent his days sleeping and his nights 
working or enjoying himself. Industry is the usual founda- 
tion of success, but with him it was idleness . .. Yet as pro- 
consul in Bithynia and later as consul he showed himself a 
vigor and capable administrator. His subsequent return to 
his old habits ... led to his admission to the small circle 
of Nero’s intimates, where he became the Arbiter of Ele- 


Accused of complicity in a plot against the Emperor, Petronius 
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decided to commit suicide and ended his life in the way he 

had lived. 
Even in the codicils io his will, he refused to put down any 
of the usual death-bed flatteries for Nero... Instead he 
wrote out a full deseription of the Emperor's vicious aectivi- 
ties, prefaced with the names of his male and female partners, 
and specifying the novel forms his lust had taken. This 
document he sent under seal to Nero... Nero’s puzzlement 
as to how his nocturnal ingenuities were known was resolved 
by blaming Silia. This was not an insignificant person, but 
a senator's wife in fact, who had been a chosen partner in 
all the Emperor's vices and also a close friend of Petronius. 
She was exiled for her lack of discretion about what she had 


seen and experienced. 


The most interesting features of this account, which may 
be related to the features of the Satiricon I have been dis- 
cussing, are Petronius’ nocturnal habits and the great interest 
shown in the Emperor’s sexual life. 

To examine them in order: Petronius did not simply use 
the nights for pleasure, which might be dependent upon 
general conventions, which were not so different at least in 
the early Empire from what they are now. He used them 
also for work - this may point to a deliberate avoidance of 
daytime as a time for any activity at all. It is important 
however that Tacitus specially refers to this habit and thus 
implies it was a fairly unusual or at least significant charac- 
teristic deserving the historian’s comment. In the work itself 
perhaps half of the episodes take place in darkness, the char- 
acters are frequently lost in the dark, lamps and lighting are 
often mentioned. In all cases, as obviously in some, this 
might be demanded by the situation and it would be unwise 
to deduce much from it. But one of the characteristics of 
scopophilia is the fear of light and the avoidance of it. Ab- 
raham is again the most convenient text (cf. op. cit. section 
Ill, pp. 201-206) where he says that darkness has both a 
positive and a negative significance for the scopophilic. Ob- 
viously Abraham is drawing on case-histories of neurotic 
patients and it is unlikely that Petronius has any really neu- 
rotic intolerance of daylight. This would be hardly feasible 
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in view of his record as a capable administrator. But he did 
have a preference for night which Tacitus took pains to point 
out and this may well indicate a scopophilic disposition. 

But the most important feature of the courtier is surely 
the great interest he took in the details of the sexual life of 
the Emperor. This was a dangerous interest, and Silia suf- 
fered on suspicion of pandering to it. It was also a strong 
interest, which must have involved close questioning of Silia 
(if it really was she who was his source) about Nero’s asso- 
ciates and the practices in which she took part. This interest 
must strike us as morbid to some degree and reflects the scopo- 
philic instinct in its vicarious aspect. The connection of 
graphic and verbal obscenity with scopophilia is well-known. 
Prompted by revenge, Petronius chose to write down a care- 
ful account of all he knew about the Emperor’s sexual pro- 
clivities, based on careful study, it would seem, for the blow 
struck home to Nero, and produced a violent reaction. This 
connects the courtier with our author and it is on this fact in 
particular that the psycho-analytical argument for the at- 
tribution of the Satiricon to the Petronius described by Taci- 
tus may be based. It has at least slightly more definition 
than the traditional psychological argument which has held 
the field for so long. 


Lincoln College, 
Oxford. 
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Orestes the Delinquent: 


the Inevitability of Parricide 


by 


Dr. Lilla Veszy-Wagner 


Once Solon, when asked what was the penalty for parri- 
cide in Athens, replied: ‘‘None. There are no parricides 
in Athens ; therefore we don’t need a law to penalise them.’’ 
The blatant insincerity of the braggartism does not surprise 
an analytically trained mind, especially not in view of the 
many and colourful stories about incest and killing of mon- 
sters, abundant in Greek mythology. Yet, it shows an un- 
usual degree of repression which at Solon’s time must have 
already pervaded public life, while art, functioning as a kind 
of ‘reservation’, was still permitted to indulge in phantasy 
life. Dramatic art, however, showed already certain signs of 
transition. While Sophocles in Oedipus Rex par excellence, 
did not shrink to call a spade a spade, especially as concerns 
parricide, Euripides’ masterpiece, Orestes clearly lays the 
emphasis on the Solonic ‘impossibility’ of parricide, while 
describing, allowing and acquitting matricide. Bachofen (1) 
described this process as marking the transition period from 
matriarchy to patriarchy. R. Graves (9) sees in it basically 
the story of the sacred king, killed by the ‘tanist’, betrayed 
by the goddess and avenged by the son; while psycho-analysis 
was, on the whole, more interested in the involved problems 
of Electra (whose ‘‘Electra-complex’’, however, seems to 
have been rejected by Freud. (4) On the other hand, the 
killing of the mother as done by Orestes is regarded in anal- 
ytic literature as something less of a murder than of an un- 
conscious phantasy of (sadistic) intercourse with the mother, 
imagined according to the prototype of the primal scene 
phantasy. (4) (10) (11) It is therefore, occupying the place 
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not of a ‘real’ destruction and killing in a phantasy, but the 
phantasy of a libidinal incest which is merely coloured by 
the phallic-sadistic, i.e. the only conceivable infantile way of 
its execution. 

Parricide, however, (and this is what I should like to 
emphasise), is not entirely absent from the play Oresteia 
and its underlying phantasy. It is merely displaced, Orestes 
being but another Oedipus, and, to put it in other words, 
Orestes represents therefore, a particular variety of the Oedi- 
pus type, which differs in many points from the cruder one 
related in the eponymic myth of the complex. Parricide or 
its phantasy can only be displaced, but cannot be evaded 
in the development of the male, unless he takes the turn to 
homosexuality. 

In Orestes’ story the displacement of the parricide is 
twofold : 

(a) ‘‘the father was not killed by the son but by the mother 
and her lover’’ ; 

(b) ‘‘not the father was killed by the son but the mother”’ 

Both imply the denial of the ‘real’ male crime, i.e. parricide 

and, since it is a repetitive denial, there is a greatly increased 

sense of guilt operating behind it. 

Another interesting feature of the play (and the myth) 
is that the ambivalence of the son appears in two other 
figures as well as in his own shape: he is reduplicated by 
Pylades the faithful, an Ephebic lover or an alter-ego (that 
is, a not yet post-oedipal ideal ego), as well as by Aegisthus 
the unfaithful, the mother’s lover, the traitor; which means 
that the oedipal son cannot choose whether to become an 
‘Aegisthus’ or a ‘Pylades’. His ego, his personality is too 
weak to have a well-defined identity. ‘Pylades’ is the con- 
stant reinforcement and reassurance of the narcissistic homo- 
sexual. The appearance of an ‘Aegisthus’ marks the demar- 
cation line between the homosexual and the neurotic hetero- 
sexual male. Correspondingly, in the latter, the mother also 
appears in two figures: she is the unfaithful beloved and she 
is the avenging fury, whereas the figure of the unfaithful 
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beloved woman entirely disappears from the mind of the 
homosexual. 

We must, however, bear in mind that there are many 
shades between, and mixtures of, the two and that there is 
a gradual succession from and into each other in this series 
between overt homosexuality, latent homosexuality, and 
neurotic pseudo-homosexuality and heterosexuality. The de- 
gree of concealment of the incestuous desire is another indi- 
cator for our discernment of these gradations. 

In Oedipus’ story the incestuous desire is concealed only 
inasmuch as the mother’s figure becomes remote. Oedipus 
‘does not know’ that he marries his mother, consequently 
Jocasta has no character for him at all. She is estranged: 
neither beloved nor unfaithful nor furious. In Orestes’ story, 
however, the mother is not so remote and lifeless at all. 
Clytaemnestra (the ‘praiseworthy wooing’) is concealed un- 
der the disguise of another defence, namely a double lie: 
(a) she is ‘not the lover of her son but of Aegisthus’ who 
is another, yet more remote relative, and (b) she is the 
avengeress, not, however, of the incestuous crime of her son 
but (i) in her own person that of her reduplication, her 
innocent daughter Iphigeneia, whose killing was contrived 
with the connivance of an execrable father, and (ii) under 
the mask of Erinnys she is the avengeress not of, but against, 
her son and certainly not for his incestuous crime. Split 
follows split, denial follows denial and reversion follows 
reversion in this myth, in a desperate attempt to conceal the 
primal crime: the desire to eliminate the father. 

The neurotic son’s blaming of the mother is not un- 
common (although Freud has chosen to elaborate in more 
detail a similar recrimination in the daughter). Shake- 
spearian scholars have long ago noticed the striking similarity 
between Orestes and Hamlet in this respect; Ernest Jones 
first among the analysts, followed by many other authors. 
(10) Their oedipal problem is summarised in the case of 
Hamlet by Rei in the following formula: ‘‘I did not want 
to murder my father - on the contrary, | want to revenge 
his death’’ and ‘‘I do not desire my mother - on the con- 
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trary, | dislike her and attack her!’’ (14) The reason of the 
dislike and accusation is given in the woman’s role of a 
‘seductress’ in the phantasy of the man which, according to 
Freud, has invariably an oedipal meaning. (7) But this role 
alone would not commit her to more than to unfaithfulness 
(anyhow, not to murder); it implies only the accusation 
that she should have remained attached forever to her infant 
son in that love the child felt for her and thought reciprocated 
by her attentions. This wish, as we know, finds expression 
in the adoration of the virgin-mother deities, represented in 
these myths by Electra as well as by Iphigeneia and, in the 
play, by Athene. Frustrated, this wish gives rise to the concept 
of ‘‘the seductress’? who is then, unconsciously, sought for 
throughout life. It seems, however. that the blaming is en- 
hanced in the case when the parricidal (the aggressive ) 
wishes gained the better of the incestuous (the libidinal) 
ones. In order that the aggressive strivings towards the 
father should be kept at bay and deeds stemming from them 
should not be actually perpetrated. they have to be shifted 
from the father’s person as a victim to somewhere else. Con- 
sequently, the mother becomes cathected by them with ag- 
gression, inasmuch as she is held, by projection to be the 
(wicked ) seductress. From seductress there is but one step 
for her to become an instigator of the crime as well; whether 
the parricidal deed will be committed or not, is immaterial. 
For the homosexual, the woman is an ever presumptive 
potential murderess, not of the father however, but of the 
shy son who is unable to arrive at any further or other iden- 
tification with the father than this masochistic one. In Fried- 
rich Diirrenmatt’s play ‘‘The Visit’’ (5) the latent homo- 
sexuality of the hero is wonderfully, though unwittingly. de- 
picted. He is, so to speak, his own Agamemnon and the 
avengeress both a Klytaimnestra-Iphigeneia and an Errinnys. 
In Orestes’ case the parricidal crime has really been commit- 
ted and the woman assumes the character of the instigator 
or even that of the real murderess. There is, however, one 
difference. It is either not Orestes (likewise not Hamlet) who 
himself commits the crime, in which case it is not he the son, 
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who is helped by her, or else, if it is Orestes (and here, 
significantly, Hamlet and he would differ) then - well 
then .. . it is not the father who gets murdered. 

Matricide, so it is claimed by the Oresteia, is not the 
same kind of crime as parricide. It is held to be definitely 
a lesser one ; different, not only as to the sex of the victimised 
parent. It is as though the myth would sense the libidinal 
aspect, the ‘‘crime passionnelle’’ in it. There is, however, 
not only a libidinal aspect to be considered. In its destruc- 
tive aspect, this crime is not entirely non-existent or unreal 
for the male child. It is a killing not of the rival, as for Elec- 
tra, but the punishment of the alleged seductress which is 
an essentially different matter. 

In Grete Bibring’s opinion (3) ‘‘the seductress turns into 
the witch of the matriarchal culture as a result of preoedipal 
frustrations and oedipal threats all concentrated in one and 
the same figure."’ The witch, however, in this instance does 
not seem to represent a figure of the matriarchal culture. It 
appears, on the contrary, as if the deterioration of a dreadful 
yet attractive figure into a more or less distorted and definite- 
ly repulsive caricature would very well fit into the disparag- 
ing picture of the powerful but maternally mature woman 
as envisaged by the patriarchalistic culture, if, and when, her 
seductive qualities are already successfully repressed. Heroes 
in folktales kill the witch mercilessly; it is a gallant deed 
and no remorse is felt. The punishment and revenge aspect 
has obliterated the painful memory which caused the ‘se- 
ductress’-phantasy. Its range stretches from Marduk’s deed 
on Tiamat, who is a powerful monster, because her figure 
is tinged with preoedipal remnants of the paranoid persecu- 
tor, to Raskolnikov’s murder of the pawnbroker, a repulsive, 
yet comparatively innocuous human. 

This does not contradict Th. Reik’s assertion that the 
victim is in every homicidal crime either the loved one or 
standing for the loved one. In the case of the ‘witch’ the 
denial of the original love is aptly symbolised by its double 
reversal. Like a dream, love is here replaced and represented 
by hatred and disdain, the beloved and attractive one is 
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replaced by a hideous creature, and her sex, on account of 
a temporary regression, by the more or less desexualised or 
bisexual character of the persecutor. 

Orestes has not gone as far yet. Matriarchal culture has 
not entirely vanished, preoedipal nightmares are not yet en- 
tirely forgotten. In his case there are two (main) victims: the 
mother, still attractive and the loved one, but love for and 
in her person having already been denied by consciousness, 
and the father who stands for the beloved one inasmuch as 
he is, by consciousness, put forcibly into the position of the 
one who is ‘‘the even more’’ beloved, in an at least latent, 
homosexual spell, out of spite and also in order to lessen, un- 
consciously, the status of the mother as of the one who is 
really and primarily beloved. 

In a Russian folk-ballad, best known as ‘‘The Song of 
the Volga’’, Stenka Rasin, the Cossack robber hero, ransacks 
a Persian city and kidnaps a lovely Persian princess with his 
band of freebooters. Lost in his admiration and his attempts 
also to capture the heart of his princess amidst the revelries 
aboard his boat, he forgets his feelings of comradeship and 
patriotic duty as a captain. His idle men are already on the 
verge of a revolt against him when, seeing their utmost de- 
votion to his person as a leader and their inability to fight 
without his leadership, he ‘‘sacrifices’’ his love for the girl 
to the group spirit. In fact. he throws the princess as a 
human sacrifice into the river, which is none other than the 
Volga, their common ‘‘ Mother Volga’’, to whose praise the 
poem itself is dedicated. Obviously, Stenka Rasin has come 
to the conclusion, by comparison of the princess and Mother 
Volga, and of that princess, who does not really love him, 
and his men who do, that the unworthy princess - in fact 
his love for the woman - has to be sacrificed to his twin 
ideals: the homosexually joint militant male group, and 
their common mother idol the River who carries their con- 
queror’s barges lovingly in her bed. 

The victim represents heterosexuality and Woman as 
such, set apart from the mythical mother figure in a reality 
setting; yet she suffers also from the imaginary crime which 
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the original mother figure has allegedly once committed 
against the future (latent) homosexual: seduction and rejec- 
tion. 

According to Reik, the suffering inflicted upon the victim 
is also unconsciously experienced as his own suffering by the 
perpetratior of the crime. This certainly holds good for 
Stenka Rasin who, by immolating his select and priceless 
booty, is well aware that he will have to suffer a severe loss 
by her condemnation. Does this hold good in Orestes’ case 
too? Yes, inasmuch as he feels he suffers for his mother. 
Mothers sometimes suffer death in myths and stories, accord- 
ing to Bergler, (2) instead of their sons who would have 
merited it in order that their parricidal and incestuous wishes 
- or deeds - should be denied, concealed, projected or dis- 
placed. Having killed his mother (or, to put it more appro- 
priately, instead of, or beside, having killed the father) Ores- 
tes allowed Clytaemnestra to suffer talion death as a proxy 
for his own crime. She became a scapegoat, but that is also 
the reason why she changes into the Erinnys pursuing the 
real culprit. Guilt feelings towards the ‘real’ deed having 
vanished and sunk into the unconscious, regression sets in 
with splitting and persecution in its wake. 

The primal guilt of the boy therefore, seems to be in- 
escapable: if he tries to deny the parricide (the oedipal 
crime), he falls into the trap set for him by Ananké; the 
matricide which, through regression even when post-oedipal, 
becomes pre-oedipal as well. Hamlet nearly commits it. 

This foreboding is already indicated in the death of 
Jocasta, but, noteworthy enough: Oedipus himself does not 
feel any guilt towards her. She commits suicide and he 
mourns her, one should say: quite correctly, just as he would 
also mourn her, his mother, had he never possessed her in 
an incestuous manner. His self-blinding and self-banishment 
is, it is true, 2n act connected with his double deed, but the 
emphasis is laid upon his horror at having killed his father 
and that a fatal course was taken in his actions henceforth ; 
the consequences. however, are inherent in the situation 
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itself and by no means inspired by any true feeling for re- 
sponsibility towards the mother. 

In the language of the unconscious, parricide (actually 
committed or as the topic of a conscious phantasy) saves 
Oedipus in fact from matricide. Orestes, on the other hand, 
hopes that matricide (committed or merely existing in a homo- 
sexual phantasy) will eventually save him from the pangs 
of conscience caused by the oedipal parricidal phantasy. 

It does not, however. The father cannot be eliminated 
this way. In vain he made the sacrifice of transforming the 
figure of the beloved mother into a fury who has killed the 
father and is nearly killing the son too, because the son 
being at the height of his sadistic-phallic oedipal stage will. 
nevertheless, in some way bring inadvertently the killing 
of the father into the phantasy context. He will do it, at 
best, in a distorted way. Neither the denial of its not having 
been the father (‘‘no, he was a strange wayfarer!’’) nor of 
that the culprit having been the son (‘‘no, it was the mother or 
her lover’’!) proves helpful here. The repressed returns. 

(A striking example of this return is contained in the 
old Hungarian popular saying, originally an exclamation, a 
kind of war-cry resorted to as an encouragement for the 
young and hesitating tyro in battle, by the veterans: ‘‘ Hit 
him hard, he is not your father!’’) 

The parricidal wish in Orestes is shifted, displaced and 
projected onto the mother. This, besides being an oedipal. 
seems also to be a preoedipal issue. It is, in the sense of 
Bergler. (2) a letting the all-powerful preoedipal mother 
deal with all the needs, therefore, also with the guilt feelings 
of the son, and atone for them. But regression to that stage 
does not help either. The son is pushed through this regres- 
sion into the position in which he, in laying the blame on 
her, has to transform her forcibly at the same time, into a 
seductress and instigator - therefore. at least, an accom- 
plice - to the crime. 

A well-known Scottish ballad ‘‘ Edward, Edward’’, illus- 
trates this second tragedy of the vicious circle even better. 
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Here, the son, Edward, has already killed his father, the 
deed is done. First he denies it: his sword is red only from 
the blood of his hawk or of his steed. Characteristically, 
here it is the mother herself, in the role of the conscience or 
of the Erinnys, who keeps inquiring. She insists, and slowly 
he gets an insight into the gravity and the consequences of 
his deed. His hawk was so good, he had no paragon; his 
steed was ‘‘so fair and free’’. Then his defence breaks 
down and he confesses to killing his father: ‘‘Alas, and wae 
is me, O!’’ The mother, the Erinnys, callously but cautiously 
guides him to his terrible insight by means of hints: ‘‘ Your 
hawk’s blude was never sae red - your steed was auld, and 
ye hae got mair’’ (Auld - as your father!) After having 
been broken down, he is brought to trial by her not unlike 
Orestes, although not to a divine trial where the Olympic 
gods will cleanse him. He is dragged before an internal 
tribunal where there is no escape much as he seeks it. ‘‘I’ll 
fare over the sea, O!"* he hopelessly exclaims after the un- 
avoidable question is put to him: ‘‘And whatten penance 
will ye dree for that... ?’’ In this instance this urge of 
flight has a double meaning: the flight from the persecuting 
Erinnys means also the flight from the presence of the se- 
ductress. She, however, in fact, his conscience, will pursue 
him. This flings him into an even greater despair. He is not 
only willing to relinquish his earthly possessions (like Joseph 
of the Old Testament, his clothes), his house and towers but, 
pressed further, even child and wife. ‘‘ Let them beg through 
life’? he moans. Abandoning, however, the wife for the 
mother is again a return of the repressed. The almost ex- 
plosive urge of this from the unconscious brings forth with a 
tremendous impact the sudden need of getting rid of the 
unbearable guilt and, therefore, of the mother too who in- 
stils it. She becomes the wicked seductress in the ballad, 
at almost the last moment and with a sudden, shock-like 
effect. When she asks: ‘‘And what will ye leave to your 
ain mither dear?’’ - here the audience would expect some 
positive feelings of pity and sorrow to break through for 
the poor, bereft mother. Instead, he suddenly lashes out like 
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the hiss of a whip: ‘‘The curse of hell frae me shall ye bear, 
mither, mither! Sic counsels ye gave to me, O!”’ 

Edward gives the clue to the hidden lies of Orestes. 
The Scottish (probably earlier, Gaelic) hero is slightly more 
sincere than his Greek pendant. It is true, that he too shifts 
the responsibility for the primal crime onto the mother, but 
he succeeds in this projection only after a rather hard con- 
flict. At any rate, he does not deny his actual part in the 
deed, while Orestes denies, so to speak, both charges. 

Leaving the simpler projective mechanisms and Hamlet's 
thought-crime apart - since the relevant analytic literature 
(including the greatest and the most competent in this field) 
(6) (10) has amply elucidated this particular variant of the 
problem, - Oedipus, Orestes and Edward represent three 
distinct phases, or types, of the ‘lived-through’ male Oedipus 
complex. 

Oedipus, confronted with his crime, at once acknowl- 
edges it and faces the consequences. Edward, although re- 
luctantly, step by step comes to the same result, while Ores- 
tes irrepentant throughout the parricidal phantasy, gets step 
by step more and more entangled. The feelings towards the 
mother in these three heroes also represent some pronounced 
differences as to intensity, pith and scope of the libidinal 
strivings. 

In a way Orestes is the greatest psychopath of the three 
and the nearest to homosexuality. On the one hand he ex- 
ternalises the persecutory instance within himself into fright- 
ening demons and also has a more elaborate system of split- 
ting and denying at his disposal, and, on the other hand, as 
it often happens with the more inveterate ones among the 
delinquents with determined minds maintaining conscious 
denial before the judge - with this (it is true, unconscious) 
denial he succeeds in attaining a not-so-well deserved ac- 
quittal. 

Another conclusion which seems to follow from the 
above is that denial in the criminal is not unquestionably 
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the mere outcome of ‘‘cowardice’’ becoming an added vice, 
but a mechanism which he cannot eschew. 
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A Future Note on the 
Primal Instinct Theory 


by 


William J. Pieper, M.D., and 
Hyman L. Muslin, M.D.* 


The theory of primal instincts remain perhaps the most 
controversial of Freud’s formulations. This area has been the 
occasion of many notable papers; the most recent of these is 
in Eissler’s The Psychiatrist and the Dying Patient {1}. 
Bibring’s résumé of the Freudian instinct theory is also sys- 
tematically inclusive [2]. But despite his perceptive analysis, 
Bibring failed to see the paradox, even contradiction, in the 
fact that though in his operational concepts Freud was dual- 
istic, his theoretical bias rested on a _physical-chemical 
monistic conception of man. That is, Freud’s conception of 
the ultimate explanation of human behavior rested on a 
physical chemical basis. We feel that this distinction can be 
best apprehended by carefully differentiating Freud’s formu- 
lations into those of a philosophical-speculative nature and 
those more properly termed hypothetical constructs of a theory 
of psychology. 

The discussion can be further sharpened by enumerating 
some basic questions: Is the concept of primal instinct a 
philosophical or psychological construct? Is there a primal 
life and death instinct? If there is a primal death instinct is it 
antecedent to a life instinct, coeval with it, or a later phylo- 
genetic acquision? 

Bibring points out that the concept of a primal death 
instinct was a complete change in the meaning of instinct 
from that of a stimulatory relationship to the mental apparatus 
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as seen in biological models to one of regulation, equivalent 
to the regulative nature of the pleasure principle. We wish 
to point out that it is exactly at this point that the concept of 
instinct changed from a psychological hypothesis to a philo- 
sophical construct. The origin of this development can be 
seen in the factors which led Freud to postulate a primal 
death instinct. As listed by Bibring these were two: the first, 
a clinical factor, was the observation of suicide, fate neurosis, 
etc.; the other, a theoretical factor, was the need of a biologi- 
cal model for the phenomena of self-destruction analogous to 
the parallel hypotheses of the libido theory. To these, we 
add a third factor, also clinical, mentioned by Freud [3] : 
the universal experience of a vitiating element in all human 
effort, a ‘‘yearning for the past’’ in the sense of an inherent 
species misanthropy. 

Originating in such fundamental issues, the primal in- 
stinct theory became Freud’s most concise statement on the 
meaning of man’s behavior. It is important therefore to 
realize that his substantive formulation of the primal instincts 
changed from a monistic conception of man to that of a dual- 
istic one. It is in his demand of a biological model for all 
human activity that his monistc perspective is most clear. In 
Beyond the Pleasure Principle and in The Economic Aspects 
of Masochism |4| Freud was consistent in this monism when 
he postulated that the life instincts are subordinated to the 
death instincts, regarding the latter as being original. There 
is, however, a dualistic modification of this view in The New 
Introductory Lectures {5} wherein he seems to suggest that 
the two primal instincts are coeval in their relationship. It 
is this latter view which Bibring focuses on in an attempt to 
demonstrate that Freud’s concept was neither monistic nor 
dualistic but rather one of dialectical polarity. We feel that 
the emergence of dualism in the New Introductory Lectures 
is but one manifestation of Freud’s metaphysical ambivalence. 
Thus, in postulating a death instinct conceptualized as a 
philosophical pronouncement on the meaning of death and 
life, Freud’s uncertainty as regards a monistic or dualistic 
bias is brought into focus. 
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In discussing the Freudian death instinct a further dis- 
tinction has to be made between the reasons adduced for it 
in Beyond the Pleasure Principle and the New Introductory 
Lectures respectively. The theoretical and experiential back- 
ground of the death instinct, ie., the reasons for its formu- 
lation, have been discussed. The death instinct was initially 
expressed in the concept of repetition compulsion. The 
phenomenon of repetition compulsion may be defined as the 
blind impulse to repeat earlier experiences and situations 
quite irrespective of any advantage that doing so might bring 
from a pleasure-pain point of view. This concept, essentially 
a psychological hypothesis, was based upon the arguments 
of: the inertia of organic matter, the tendency of a cyclic 
return of previous patterns of adaptation (especially as evi- 
denced by the embryonic aspects of biogenesis), and a trend 
toward abreaction. Several authors have refuted the psycho- 
logical aspects of repetition compulsion, perhaps the most 
notable being Kubie [6] and Reich |7]. Szasz [8] has dis- 
cussed the fallacy upon which the premise of the inertia of 
organic matter is based, viz., a misapplication of the second 
law of thermo-dynamics through treating biological organ- 
isms as closed instead of open systems. (Parenthetically, it 
should be noted that Freud almost evaded this latter error 
for in Beyond the Pleasure Principle he also insisted that 
when applying the second law to the evolutionary process 
the environment has to be intrinsically considered with the 
organism, i.e., in effect as an open system.) The initial formu- 
lation of the primal instinct theory in the form of a primal 
death instinct as a repetition compulsion can therefore be 
refuted in both its physical and psychological aspects. 

Though we agree with Szasz’s analysis of the physical 
energic factors involved in Freud’s elaboration of a repeti- 
tion compulsion, we have definite reservations about his 
solution of the problem of the primal instincts. Szasz pro- 
poses a primal life instinct in a monistic context. Thus, after 
denying the existence of a primal death instinct he postulates 
that the progressively complex nature of evolutionary forms 
can be explained by the principle of frustration set within a 
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monistic framework of a primal life instinct. That is, after 
stressing that the critical energic factor involved in living 
consists in the organism appropriating structured energy 
(i.e., negative entropy [9] ) from the environment, he asserts 
that increasingly more complex forms are the result of an 
impedance of the appropriative process. In such a situation 
what would be the source of the energy needed for the 
elaboration of the increasingly more complex forms? 

We suggest that in addition to environmental changes 
there are equally important physical and chemical changes 
occurring spontaneously in the nucleic acid matrix of the 
cell. Survival then is determined by the viability of the mut- 
ant which would be dependent upon the compatibility of 
the mutant per se with cell functioning plus the suitability 
of the environment, i.e., the availability of structured energy 
in a usable form. This construct both fulfills the currently 
conceived energic requisites and emphasizes the equal im- 
portance of the individual organism. 

As previously stated, Freud’s monistic answer to the 
mind-body problem is strikingly seen in his concern for bio- 
logical models in explanations of psychological phenomena. 
As mentioned by Bibring, this need in relation to the phen- 
omenon of self-dstruction was an important factor in the 
formulation of the primal death instinct theory. The utiliza- 
tion of biological models by psychoanalysis has doubtless 
had a stabilizing effect and has served in a sense to keep 
psychoanalytic psychiatry geared to important clinical needs. 
But at times it has perhaps resulted also in confusion and 
contradiction. When discussing biological models it is im- 
perative that their use in testable hypotheses be delineated 
from their use as premise and speculation related to attempts 
at theorizing. In the latter context, and prescinding from the 
inherent problems of analogical knowledge involved, we 
should like to examine some models heretofore proposed in 
discussions of primal instinct theory and offer the virus, which 
as a model seems to contradict some of Freud’s most funda- 
mental conclusions concerning the death instinct. 

In Beyond the Pleasure Principle Freud apparently ac- 
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quiesced to the logic of Weismann’s analysis of the repro- 
ductive phenomenon in unicellular organisms as an argument 
against a death instinct. But Freud was so intensely com- 
mitted to the concept of a death instinct that he simply denied 
Weismann’s conclusions. Szasz, however, consistently ac- 
cepts Weismann’s conclusions and offers, furthermore, Car- 
rel’s experiment of the chicken heart tissue culture kept 
viable many years by serial transplants as proof of the in- 
herent immortality of protoplasm, ergo biological proof of 
his monistic life instinct. We feel that there is an inherent 
contradiction in Szasz’s position in that an abstraction (i.e., 
the concept ‘‘protoplasm’’ is a universal idea in the Aristo- 
telian sense) is accorded immortality, an ontological status, 
in order to prove the existence of a physical-chemical monism 
which logically cannot recognize the validity of universal 
concepts as such. 

In his book Eissler disagrees with Weismann. Eissler 
bases his case for Weismann’s illogicality on Weismann’s 
equation of death with a demonstrable corpse. Eissler then 
proceeds to use a unicellular organism, the amoeba, as a valid 
biological model to demonstrate a manifestation of the death 
instinct. The amoeba fulfills, he feels, Freud’s economic 
hypotheses concerning the original emergence of life from 
inanimate matter; these are: (1) the organism’s method of 
propagation would meet the needs of self-preservation, and 
(2) at the same time fulfill the bare minimum of structural 
relations which are indispensable for continuation of life as 
such (which hypothesis is another instance of Freud’s treat- 
ing the biological organism as a closed system) [10]. 

But is the amoeba the most valid biological model in 
this instance? Along these lines consideration of the virus 
proves most intriguing [11]. That it is the simplest form of 
life now known is incontestable. Arguing from the available 
data, it is highly debatable whether a single replicating virus 
is sacrificed for the maintenance of the species; apparently 
at least 40% of the original nucleic acid moiety is preserved 
intact throughout the replicating process. Thus, depending 
on one’s inherent persuasion the individual virus involved 
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is or is not ‘‘immortal’’. Secondly, the method of virus re- 
production does not conform to the scarcity economy pos- 
tulates of Freud as the replication process utilizes one nucleic 
acid moiety which results in literally dozens of viable units. 

There are, of course, limitations to this use of the virus 
as there are in any physical model. Perhaps the most basic 
question pertains to the obligatory parasitic status of the 
virus. Does this invalidate this use of the virus? One answer 
to this is that one of the most cogent energic definitions of 
life |9| demands the capacity to actively incorporate negative 
entropy wherein a time dimension is not specified. The crys- 
talline protein moiety’s potential for replication fulfills the 
requirements of this definition, its periods of ‘‘inactivity”’ 
notwithstanding. 

Returning to our original questions, it would seem that 
since the concept of a primal death instinct is a philosophical 
construct its existence cannot be proved or disproved in the 
usual sense of these terms. However, the experiential origins 
of this concept remain as indisputable, clinical facts and 
should be included in any valid comprehensive theory of 
personality. The probity of this assertion is perhaps best 
borne out by a consideration of any theory of personality 
that has gained historical credence. One of the most obvious 
examples of course is the concept of original sin in the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition, which is but another way of codi- 
fying the clinical phenomena alluded to | 12}. 

Given this need for codification we feel that it is most 
logical and productive to consider such a theoretical death 
instinct as a phylogenetic acquisition similar to consciousness, 
indeed possible only because of it. This would square with 
the facts that spontaneous neurosis is known only in higher 
vertabrates and is a special criterion of man, and further, 
that man is apparently the only organism aware of death. 
In this view, death is intrinsically related to life in the sense 
of the inherent attrition associated with any material process. 
This phenomenon then acquired a different operational status 
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when combined with self-consciousness and the concept of 
futuristic time implied therein. 


Summary 


It would seem that the psychoanalytic theories of primal 
instinct are attempts at dealing with questions essentially 
philosophical in nature; the formulations are in essence ad- 
dressed to the questions: Why life? Why death? These ques- 
tions are, in turn, reflections of the fact that man is appar- 
ently the only organism who becomes reflexively aware of 
his common final pathway. Theories bearing on the regulatory 
aspects of human behavior in this context are beyond the 
purview of an empirically oriented scientific psychology. 

We have, therefore, attempted to demonstrate that the 
concepts of primal life and death instincts can in no way be 
intrinsically included in such a psychology. Rather, these are 
issues more properly philosophical, specifically metaphysical, 
and their verisimilitude has to be judged on this basis and 
not by the evidence biological data affords. 

The clinical phenomena underlying these problems are 
in need still of elucidation and the invocation of a ubiquitous 
never-ending ‘‘instinct’’ for destruction is still an open 
question. 


912 So. Wood St. 
Chicago, 12, Ul. 
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To What Length the Neurotic’s Distortions 
Can Go... 


by 
Edmund Bergler, M.D. 


It is a well known fact in the psychopathology of neuroses 
that neurotics distort reality to suit their unconscious aims. 
This tendency makes them unreliable; projections, prevari- 
cations, outright lies are not uncommon. 

The case reported below has one distinguishing feature : 
In analysis a writer-patient quoted certain statements made 
by his wife. These made her appear to be a cross between 
a half-idiot and a complete shrew, and portrayed him as the 
‘‘innocent victim.’ Subsequent events brought out the fact 
that all of these statements had actually been made by the 
husband himself. He had intended them ironically, but his 
wife, a woman without a conscious ‘‘sense of humor,’’ did 
‘*misunderstand’’ his remarks and later repeated them. The 
patient did not disclose this sequence ; it was deduced by his 
repetition of the identical procedure in the transference. 

Mr. A., a man of forty, had come to me to ‘‘straighten 
out his marital mess,’’ which by that time had lasted fourteen 
years. In our initial interview he appeared to be a rather 
ironic individual, who immediately launched into a tirade 
against marriage. Most of his ammunition consisted of quo- 
tations from ‘‘witty authorities,’’ as he called his literary 
witnesses. In the short time at his disposal he managed to 
use the following epigrams : 


Matrimony is a bargain, and somebody has to get the 
worst of the bargain. 

Marriage a souvenir of love. 

Love is the star men look up to as they walk along, and 


marriage the coal-hole they fall into. 
More things belong to marriage than four bare legs in 


a bed. 
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Love is a conflict between reflexes and reflections. 
The only charm of marriage is that it makes a life of 
deception necessary for both parties. 

Marriage is fever in reverse; it starts with heat and ends 
with cold. 

The trouble with wedlock is there's not enough wed and 
too much lock. 

They stood before the altar and supplied 

The fire themselves with which their fat was fried. 


She'd fight a rattlesnake and give it the first two bites. 
The female of the species is more deadly than the male. 
If we take matrimony at its lowest, we regard it as a 
sort of friendship recognized by the police. 

The Bible says that the last thing God made was woman; 
Ile must have made her no a Saturday night—it shows fatigue. 

My notion of a wife of forty is that a man should be 
able to change her, like a banknote, for two twenties. 

The music of a marriage procession always reminds me 
of the music of soldiers marching to battle. 

The legend that marriage is a lottery nearly ruined the 

lottery business 

[ remarked: ‘‘I take it that your quotations represent 
preliminary studies for a book on marriage.’ 

‘‘l have been thinking of a book, entitled THE SEAMY 
SIDE OF MARRIAGE. But I’m giving it up; people don’t 
want to read anything but uplift stuff.’’ 

‘‘Your collection is one-sided. Do you really believe 
that women are worse than rattlesnakes ?’’ 

‘*I do. There is something basically cruel in the species.’’ 

‘‘Do you deny the existence of kind, loving women ?’ 

‘*You don’t often find them in literature i 

‘*That’s true. Books are written by your confreres — 
mostly neurotics — who see the world with a distorted 


angle.’’ 
‘‘Perhaps my confreres see and express what the uplift 


idiots don’t want to see?’’ 
‘‘Your confreres are guilty both of idealizing and de- 


CHOANALYSIS; second, enlarged edition, 
Books, New York, 1954. 


For elaboration, see the author's book, THE WRITER AND PSY- 
Brunner’s Psychiatrie 
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meaning normal love. Idealization and demotion are both 
distortions.* Love is neither intercourse performed without 
joy nor the incarnation of romantic castles in the air. Each 
of these attitudes can be explained by the psychology of the 
writer. Writers, who are masochistic neurotics in their 
private lives, use two methods of defending themselves, via 
their literary products, when the inner conscience accuses 
them of being incapable of normal love, and of substituting 
for normal love a masochistic whimpering over self-created 
disappointments with women. Defense No. 1 reads: ‘‘It is 
not true that I am incapable of love; real love is too small 
for me.’ This leads to idealization of an achievable emotion, 
and has tragic consequences for girls and boys everywhere 
who take this distortion seriously. Defense No. 2 reads: 
‘There is nothing to love but promiscuity.’ This damages 
another group of readers, for again there are many people 
who take this neurotic utterance at face value.’’ 

‘‘] know that you hate writers.”’ 

‘‘It takes a pretty strange hatred to produce a therapy 
for writer’s block, a phrase which is a euphemistic name for 
creative impotence. By the way, did you consult me to discuss 
the psychology of writers or your private mess?’’ 

‘‘Right. Let’s talk about the most interesting topic — 
myself, to paraphrase Boswell.”’ 

did you marry?’’ 

‘*Because I’m an idiot.”’ 

‘‘Do you care to be more specific?”’ 

‘‘Conforming stupidity — that sums it up. I should have 
known better, and never attempted to emulate the Joneses. 
What did I get out of it? A nagging termagent.’’ 

‘‘What does she nag about?’’ 

‘*Everything, including my working methods, my oc- 
casional affairs, my drinking habits, and what not. Privacy 
does not exist. She is ignorant of the writer’s alchemy, as 
Hemingway put it, referring to critics. I don’t know which 
of the two deserves the palm for stupidity: the critics or my 
wife. At least the critics pretend to read what I’ve written. 
My wife brr, what a word; it’s rather that I’m her hus- 
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band — doesn’t even pretend. She just looks at the check, 
and fits her literary appreciation to the figure on it. When I 
stare out of the window — thinking of my plot — she calls 
it ‘wasting time’; if I throw a sheet of paper containing an 
unusable sentence into the wastebasket, she complains of the 
high cost of typing paper and the ‘waste of energy.’ When 
I drink while I’m writing, she asks whether I’m sure that the 
liquor is tax-deductible. And when I don’t feel like writing 
on a specific day, she inquires whether this is the beginning 
of a writing block which we ‘cannot afford,’ as though a block 
were a luxury reserved for wealthy writers. I can go on, if 
you wish.”’ 

‘‘I get the picture. You picked her, didn’t you?”’ 

‘‘How was I to know that a nice girl was going to develop 
into a nag?”’ 

‘*You must have observed, in the ‘nice girl,’ some pre- 
cursors of the woman you have to contend with now.’’ 

‘*So help me, I didn’t. I know of the theory that we in- 
tuitively know all about our partners very early in the game. 
I may be obtuse, but I observed nothing.”’ 

‘*That’s of course impossible. Assuming, not conceding, 
this possibility, how do you explain your sticking it out for 
fourteen years ?’’ 

‘*Sheer weariness.”’ 

‘‘Do you believe this excuse you are claiming for your- 
self ?’’ 

‘‘What else am I to believe?’’ 

‘‘For instance, that in spite of your conscious suffering 
this marriage affords you some unconscious pleasures.”’ 

‘*You know, in general I believe that the constant stress 
on ‘psychic masochism’ in your books is just an effective sell- 
ing point. I admit, though, that sometimes I also believe it 
to be true: at least it explains why I haven’t killed — or at 
least thrown out — that Ann of mine, who should have been 
confronted with Henry VIII.”’ 

‘‘But your not-decapitated Ann has a point when she 
objects to what you called your ‘occasional affairs.’ ’ 

‘*She doesn’t. Ours is a modern marriage.’’ 
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‘‘Do you concede to Ann the identical rights you arro- 
gate to yourself?’’ 

‘‘No. That would be unfair to our children. A woman 
cannot afford infidelity — biology sets limits.’’ 

‘*Very convenient.’’ 

‘*Besides, Ann is probably frigid, and wouldn’t enjoy it. 
Her whole inner energy is concentrated on torturing me.’’ 

‘*If she is the torturer, appointed by you, chosen by you, 
perpetuated by you, where does this leave you?’’ 

‘Stop this! I don’t want to hear it.’’ 

‘According to you, you got married to keep up with the 
Joneses; you stayed married out of sheer weariness. Am I 
quoting you correctly? And what rationalization, if any, did 
you cook up for your ‘occasional affairs’ ?’’ 

‘*The artistic temperament.’’ 

‘Since you love quotations, | can serve you with one. 
One of your literary authorities — was it Chesterton? — 
claims that artistic temperament is a diseasee that afflicts 
amateurs. Are you one? One wouldn’t guess that when read- 
ing your books.’’ 

‘‘Damn it, let’s stop horsing around.”’ 

‘*That’s fine with me, provided you stop believing in 
truly inane rationalizations, and admit that you just don’t 
know why you did what you did.’’ 

‘‘O.K. I am now filing my certificate of ignorance.’’ 

The irony of the situation — marriage to a shrew, entered 
into because it is conventional to be married — was height- 
ened in A.’s case by his constant rebellions against mores, 
prejudices, established beliefs. His books were characterized 
by high-pitched indignation ; in them he venomously attacked 
injustices. Still, in his private life he had managed to con- 
vince himself that he had married because he was resigned 
to conformity. The truth of the matter was that he had en- 
gaged in what, to him, had been a casual affair with his future 
wife. He did not have the slightest intention of marrying her. 
One day, he decided to ‘‘call it quits,’’ and told her so, 
whereupon the indignant girl showed him the door, at the 
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same time crying hysterically, ‘‘raving like a madwoman, and 
threatening to commit suicide.’’ 

A.’s feelings underwent a sudden change. He was im- 
pressed and intimidated. Immediately, he promised to marry 
her. Afterwards, he rationalized this decision, telling himself 
that ‘‘everybody,’’ meaning the Joneses, gets married, any- 
way. His wife’s mistake, in their later life together, was not 
in applying too much aggression, but too little. In spite of 
A.’s confident description of her, she was in reality ridiculous- 
ly submissive towards him. Most of the provocations in this 
marriage stemmed from A. himself. He had only two con- 
vincing complaints against her: she lacked a ‘‘sense of 
humor’’ and she was not too bright. But (as already de- 
scribed) most of the half-idiotic statements he quoted to me 
(‘‘waste of time’’ when thinking; ‘‘waste of energy’? when 
discarding a first draft; warnings that he ‘‘could not afford’’ 
a writing block, etc.) were in reality his jokes, which his wife 
took seriously and repeated as though he wanted to hear 
them. Probably this pseudo-imbecility on her part was some 
kind of unconscious irony. 

Deducing the real outlines of A.’s marital situation from 
his behavior in the transference was a slow affair. For some 
time he maintained his story of his wife’s cruelty. This was 
the incident which first aroused my suspicion that an inner 
hoax was involved: One of A.’s favorite expressions was *‘‘to 
sell someone an idea.’’ He used it on every possible and im- 
possible occasion. To reduce him to absurdity, I used the 
phrase myself, saying, ‘‘I’ll have to sell you the idea that 
you're less of a marital victim than you believe.’’ The next 
day, A. appeared with a gloomy-triumphant verdict: 

‘‘Yesterday you gave yourself away, and admitted that 
what you're dispensing is no more than transitory suggestion 
and not even the hope of permanent change.’’ 

‘‘I’m waiting for you to prove that.’’ 

‘*You said that you have to ‘sell me the idea’ of not being 
an innocent victim. Don’t you know that ‘selling an idea’ is 
synonymous with ‘selling the Brooklyn Bridge’? In short, a 
confidence man’s trick?”’ 
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‘‘I am not familiar with this fact. 1 assumed that ‘sell- 
ing’ could apply to legitimate transactions, too.’’ 

‘‘It never does. The connection with trickery is so well 
established that a salesman calls himself ‘sales representative’ 
to avoid the odious implications of the unadorned word. In 
this country, ‘selling’ means selling hokum.’’ 

‘‘] doubt that; I am going to consult slang specialists. 
If you are right, and I did not know until now the ‘true’ 
meaning of the phrase, ‘selling an idea,’ the worst you can 
accuse me of is ignorance. I, in turn, (provided your ex- 
planation of the term is correct, which I doubt), can plead 
the identical mitigating circumstances which Samuel Johnson 
adduced, when a lady pointed out that his famous dictionary 
defined ‘pastern’ as the knee of a horse: ‘Ignorance, madam, 
pure ignorance.’ ’ 

‘‘Now you are welshing.’’ 

‘‘T don’t think so. Moreover, you are overlooking an 
important point: all I did was to repeat, ironically, one of 
your favorite phrases.’’ 

‘*As the Romans said : ‘Quod licet Jovi non licet bovi.’ 

‘Glad to see that your Jovian megalomania is untouched. 
Seriously, | am beginning to doubt whether all your stories 
about your wife’s stupidity are correct. I don’t doubt that 
you quote her accurately. But I suspect that you egg her on, 
and that she repeats seriously what you said as a joke.’’ 

‘‘This is your revenge for being caught red-handed.’’ 

‘‘Your evasive answer seems to indicate that my sus- 
picion is justified.’’ 

Eventually (this is a radically shortened account of the 
actual discussion), after a good deal of hedging, my deduction 
was confirmed. 

What was the purpose of A.’s peculiar game? 

It turned out that A.’s mother was ‘‘an illiterate who 
could read.’’ The boy had taken pride in reducing her 
pseudo-intellectualism to absurdity. As an adolescent, he 
specialized in literary misinformation: he would tell his 
mother, for example, that one of Shakespeare’s plays had 
been written by Ibsen. It was a major triumph when his 
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mother accepted the misinformation as fact, and repeated it 
in her own conversation. Obviously, this ‘‘running gag’’ was 
one of the pseudo-aggressions with which he defended him- 
self against his own — though unconscious — masochistic 
attachment. 

‘*Mournfully,’’ Mr. A. had to accept the ‘‘dreary fact’’ 
that he himself was an ‘‘overgrown’’ psychic masochist ; that 
‘‘warning signs’’ of this had shown themselves before his 
marriage (when the future Mrs. A. used aggression for the 
first time, showing him her door, she was promptly rewarded 
with a wedding ring); that the ‘‘marriage of convention’’ 
was a full-fledged masochistic bargain; that Mrs. A. wasn’t 
a ‘‘cruel woman”’ at all. So important was A.’s unconscious 
need for mistreatment at the hands of a mother-image that 
when his wife did not oblige in her own martyrdom, he egged 
her on to idiotic statements which merely echoed what he 
himself had said ; these quoted comments and injunctions were 
promptly interpreted as ‘‘mistreatment’’! 
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The Psychological Appeal 


in the Cinderella Theme 
by 
Mary Jeffery Collier 


In two earlier papers (Collier & Gaier, 1958a; Collier 
& Gaier, 1958b), the childhood story preferences of 184 col- 
lege women! were reported and discussed. Sixty percent 
of these women (N=109) mentioned a fairy tale, encountered 
at the average age of 4.74 years and presumably in the oedi- 
pal period, as their favorite childhood story. Seventeen per- 
cent (N32) named the Perrault variant of Cinderella, mak- 
ing it by far the most popular of all the stories mentioned. 
It thus becomes of considerable psychological interest to in- 
vestigate factors which might contribute to Cinderella’s 
popularity. This will be attempted here by referring to some 
previously unreported data. 

Thirty-two college women who reported their favorite 
childhood story to be Cinderella also provided answers to the 
following questions: A. ‘‘What was most appealing to you 
about the story AS A CHILD?”’ and B. ‘‘What is most ap- 
pealing to you about the story NOW?’’. 

A. Grouped and labelled for homogeneity of theme and 
increasing frequency, the verbatim answers to the first ques- 
tion are given in Appendix A. These college women did not 
perhaps recall all their reasons for liking Cinderella, as chil- 
dren, nor necessarily describe all of what insights they had. 
Nevertheless, their responses seem to have hit upon some 
consistent and therefore presumably significant aspects of 
the story’s appeal, judging from the fact that they fall readily 
into six groups. These groups are: I. The generally wish- 
fulfilling character of Cinderella (N=2); Il. The romantic 
love theme (N=4); III. Cinderella’s triumph over step- 
mother and stepsisters (N=4); IV. The attractiveness of 
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Cinderella’s magically-evoked beauty, clothes, equipment, ox 
surroundings (N=7); V. The fairy godmother’s benevolent 
power, exercised on Cinderella’s behalf (N=7); and VI. 
Cinderella’s mastery of herself and her environment (N=8). 

The consistency is impressive, too, between the verbatim 
reasons given by these subjects for liking Cinderella, in 
childhood, and some pertinent speculations made in the lit- 
erature as follows. 

First, Friedlander’s (1942) hypothesis that, for pre- 
latency popularity, a story should provide for the instinctual 
gratification of its audience seems borne out by these data. 
Indeed, Cinderella seems to have won popularity with these 
subjects partly on this very basis, judging from their pleasure 
that Cinderella won the prince’s love and triumphed over 
the stepmother and stepsisters, as if their own libidinal and 
aggressive needs were vicariously satisfied. 

Second, Peller’s (1954) notion that the oedipal child 
fantasies characteristically, and compensatorily, about being 
‘*big’’ seems supported by the subjects’ preference, so young, 
for a full-fledged romance in which Cinderella, the youngest 
child, grows up so rapidly to assume married status. In- 
deed, even professional illustrators seem to visualize Cinder- 
ella as a childish adventure in an adult world since they 
tend to depict the heroine at all stages of the story as rela- 
tively small and childlike. One such example is Brown’s 
(1954) portrayal which won the Caldecott Medal. This 
pictorial treatment creates the impression that diminutive 
Cinderella is a child, playing at beng adult, even when she 
appears with the prince in the last part of the story. 

Third, for subjects who particularly emphasized Cinder- 
ella’s triumph over her stepsisters, the story perhaps provided 
for a vicarious but acceptable airing of sibling-rivalry feel- 
ings. Rubenstein (1955) reports this kind of response, in his 
young daughter, to the Grimm version of the tale. 

Fourth, the youthful preference of the subjects for 
Cinderella, and the explanations they offer, illuminate Bona- 
parte’s (1950) report that as a child she too liked fairy tales 
before the age of seven years, especially Cinderella. In 
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discussing her stories, Bonaparte suggests that they played a 
role in her life not unlike the more-than-cathartic function 
that Kris ascribed to the ‘‘safe’’ enjoyment of art created by 
others and which, indeed, Freud (1922), Kris (1952), Sachs 
(1942), and others have also attributed, for the artist, to the 
creative process itself. 

Fifth, whether Cinderella provided the occasion for re- 
established ego control for these subjects, as Kris (1952) 
supposed to be the case with pleasing works of art, is not 
completely clear from the data. However, their choice of a 
heroine ‘‘as good as she was beautiful,’’ who eventually 
mastered her reality and gratified her impulses, implies as 
much. Even though her recourse to magic might have been 
temporarily unrealistic, Cinderella seems otherwise to have 
possessed an exemplary ego, strong in its dealings with super- 
ego, id, and, usually, reality. 

Sixth, Cinderella’s popularity, in childhood, with the 
college women studied here directly supports the opinions 
of Arbuthnot (1952) and of Meigs, et al. (1953) that the 
Perrault variant of the story is a modern favorite with chil- 
dren. Indirectly, it also extends in modest fashion the work 
of Cox (1893) which in 1893 indicated that some version of 
the Cinderella theme had then existed in almost all countries 
of the world for a great many years. Likewise, it tends to 
confirm the contention of Kris (1952) that ‘‘certain themes 
of human experience and conflict are recurrent wherever men 
live or where, at least certain cultural conditions prevail . . .”’ 

Finally, the subjects’ enthusiastic references to Cinder- 
ella’s move from rags to riches presumably reflect their 
pleasure that the heroine’s attractiveness, perhaps therefore 
lovableness, was thus enhanced. However, for these Ameri- 
can subjects, reared as they were in a fluid society pressuring 
toward upward mobility, the change may symbolize also a 
far more material success. Thus, Cinderella, for this new- 
world audience of Perrault, may have had the virtue, valued 
perhaps even in the oedipal years, of being an admirably 
young but still feminine Horatio Alger. 

B. Answers given to the second question, ‘‘What do 
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you like best about this story NOW?”’’, are given in verbatim 
form in Appendix B. They are presented in the same order, 
subject by subject, as those to the first question, given in 
Appendix A, in order to facilitate comparison. 

These responses reveal some similarities to those given 
to the first question: for adulthood as for childhood, there 
is again mention of wish-granting (S 133), of romance (S’s 22, 
111), of triumph over stepmother or stepsisters (Ss 200, 210, 
149, 90), of Cinderella’s attractiveness through beauty, 
clothes, equipment or surroundings (Ss 225, 221, 213, 92), of 
the fairy godmother’s benevolent power exercised on Cinder- 
ella’s behalf (S 217), and of Cinderella’s mastery of herself 
and her environment (Ss 204, 19, 58, 135, 4). In other words, 
whether because of a tendency for answers to the second ques- 
tion to be contaminated by those to the first, or because of 
a true overlap in reactions to both, the wish-fulfilling, magical, 
happily triumphant features of Cinderella, said to constitute 
its chief childhood appeal, were apparently also attractive 
to some adult subjects. However, these features are men- 
tioned by only 17 women, for adulthood, instead of by all 32, 
for childhood. Furthermore, they are mentioned, for the 
most part, by different subjects; indeed, only four (Ss 133, 
22, 149, 225) mention one and the same feature as most ap- 
pealing for both stages of development (Table 1). 
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New appealing features of Cinderella were mentioned 
in response to this question by 13 of the 32 subjects. The 
new features cited were: plot and characterization (S 96), 
the teaching of ‘‘truths’’ about human nature regarding 
cruelty, selfishness and hate (Ss 122, 123), the unkindness of 
step-parents (S 50), and the triumph of good over evil (Ss 
55, 52). Two subjects (Ss 190, 192) said they responded, 
rather, to the impossibility or ridiculousness of Cinderella 
as a child’s fantasy, as if they wished to indicate that, though 
they still enjoyed the story, it was only as childish make- 
believe, clearly so labelled. Three others, perhaps expressing 
the same idea in slightly different words, said it appealed to 
them now as a fantasy for children (S 82) and simply that 
children liked it (Ss 2, 59). Two subjects (Ss 84, 208) men- 
tioned, respectively, the happy ending and Cinderella’s hap- 
piness, thereby giving new responses which yet recalled the 
old, childhood appeals. One subject (S 232) stated that 
there was nothing appealing to the story now and one (S 
56) simply did not answer the question. 

Thus, as adults, 15, almost half of the 32 subjects, men- 
tioned new or no appealing features about Cinderella. In 
so doing, they tended to focus in a rather detached way upon 
the story’s literary merits, moral truths, suitability for chil- 
dren, and implied unsuitability for adults. Perhaps the change 
in emphasis indicates a true change in the subjects’ reactions 
to Cinderella after leaving childhood behind, in line with 
Friedlander’s assumption that stories providing for childish, 
instinctual gratification are especially suitable for the pre- 
latency years. Or perhaps, instead, the shift in emphasis 
reflects the subjects’ adult defensiveness about admitting 
to the appeal of anything but what Sachs (1942) might have 
called the story’s fairly conventional ‘‘facade,’’ but behind 
which the ‘‘deeper pleasures afforded by the unconscious’’ 
would perhaps be hidden. 

In any case, the subjects’ increased emphasis, as adults, 
on Cinderella’s moralities suggests the possibility that Per- 
rault succeeded here in his plan subtly and pleasantly to 
teach ‘‘strong, unpleasant truths,’’ in a fashion suitable to 
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the ‘‘tender years,’’ as he expressed it in a passage quoted by 
Hazard (1944). If so, the fact that for these subjects the 
‘‘truths’’ apparently took root in the oedipal years, so im- 
portant for superego development, and bore fruit in adult- 
hood seems particularly appropriate. 


Summary 


In summary, 32 college women whose favorite childhood 
story was Cinderella attributed the story’s childhood appeal 
to its generally wish-fulfilling character, the romantic love 
theme, the heroine’s triumph over stepmother and step-sisters, 
her attractiveness, enhanced through the fairy godmother’s 
magic power, and her eventual mastery of self and environ- 
ment. These data were discussed in the light of pertinent 
speculations by Friedlander, Peller, Bonaparte, Kris, and 
others. As adults, these women found the story less attractive 
except for presentation to children ; the story’s literary merits 
and moral truths were stressed relatively more than the 
magical, wish-fulfilling, happily triumphant, childhood fea- 
tures. This shift in emphasis was discussed in the light of 
relevant remarks by Sachs and by Perrault, himself. 


Kalamazoo College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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l’ootnote 


\l‘or a report of the childhood story preferences of college men, 


see Collier & Gaier (1950). 


Appendix A 


I. The generally wish-fulflling character of Cinderella. 
S 133: The fairy godmother granting the wish. I guess 
I always wanted to have a fairy godmother to grant my 
many wishes. 
S 204: How Cinderella worked hard and never com- 
plained and then was (when) she had her wish to go 
to the ball granted. 

II. The romantic love theme. 
S 22: The falling in love and the fairy godmother. 
S 200: That she was the ‘‘belle of the ball’’ and got to 
marry the prince. 


) 

} 
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III. 


IV. 


V. 


S 56: The idea of the golden coach and the prince 
coming for Cinderella. 

S 210: Cinderella ended up with the prince. 
Cinderella’s triumph over stepmother and stepsisters. 

S 82: The most appealing to me was the way Cin- 
derella took all of (the) fame and beauty without tell- 
ing her stepsisters or stepmother and she kept quiet 
until they had all tried on the shoe before she quietly 
asked if she might try. 

S 122: The fact that even though the stepsisters tried 
to keep Cinderella from having fun or being known 
she was the one whom the prince fell in love with, and 
married and there was nothing they could do about it. 
S 190: The prince putting the slipper on Cinderella 
and the stepsisters getting madder by the minute. 

S 149: That Cinderella married the prince and didn’t 
have to live with the mean stepsisters. 

The attractiveness of Cinderella’s magically-evoked 
beauty, clothes, equipment or surroundings. 

S$ 58: The way the godmother just touched some rather 
ugly object and it was transformed into a_ beautiful 
object for Cinderella. 

S 84: The beautiful dress and the excitement and en- 
chantment of the ball. 

S 217: The fact that it was a fairy story and had 
glamour in it—dances, beautiful clothes, etcetera. 

S 90: About how the fairy godmother changed Cin- 
derella’s rags to beautiful clothes. 

S 2: The sparkle of the ball appealed to me most. I 
have always loved beautiful dresses and my parents 
used to go to dances and I would want to go with them. 
S 225: The color description of the ball—I have al- 
ways loved art—and the triumph of the poor girl over 
the mean family. 

S 19: The fact that Cinderella was changed into a 
beautiful princess with beautiful clothes. 

The fairy godmother’s benevolent power, exercised on 
Cinderella’s behalf. 
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VI. 


221: The fairy godmother changing everything with 
r magic wand and the glass slipper. 

S 213: Belief in a fairy or some reasonably resembling 
person. 

S 135: The surprise of the fairy godmother changing 
Cinderella and her coach and horses. 

S 59: The fairy godmother’s wand that changed the 
rats and pumpkin. 

S 232: I like fairy tales because I like to use my 
imagination. 

S 92: The description of her dress and the way in 
which she was completely transformed by the wave of 
the godmother’s magic wand. 

S 208: When the fairy godmother appeared and 
changed Cinderella from ‘‘rags to riches’’—made her 
beautiful. 

Cinderella’s mastery of herself and her environment. 

S 96: The ability of a person to rise and find happi- 
ness, no matter how dark the future appears in the be- 
ginning. 

S 4: It pleased me that Cinderella ended up getting 
the best part of the deal after she had been treated so 
cruelly. 

S 55: The poor girl ended up as a princess. 

S 52: The fact that Cinderella came out ahead. 

S 123: The poor luck Cinderella had—the fact that 
she who was treated worse than anyone else in the story 
came out in the end the heroine. 

S 192: That a ragged little girl could turn out to be 
so beautiful and get everything she wanted. 

S 111: The first unhappiness of Cinderella and then 
the later happiness. 

S 50: That Cinderella was kind and yet she was the 
most mistreated and disliked person in the family. 
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(1) 


(IL) 


(LIL) 


(IV) 


Appendix B 


S 133: The happy ending; Cinderella got everything 
she wanted; the beautiful picture I have of the ball in 
all its splendor. 

S 204: No matter how much work Cinderella was as- 
signed she was always happy. 


S 22: If the same thing will happen to me and I will 
find a prince as handsome as he was. 

S 200: That she won out over her sisters in the end. 
S 56: (No answer) 

S 210: Cinderella who was good received good and 
happiness while her sisters who were cruel did not. 


S 82: The happiness and fantasy that a child enjoys 
so much. 

S 122: Now I realize that the story shows that there 
is no advantage in being cruel to others. Also, it proves 
that the kind at heart always remain that way, regard- 
less of what happens as in the case of Cinderella being 
kind to her sisters after she marries the prince. 

S 190: Like the impossibility of it. 

S 149: Cinderella had to work hard, wear rags, and 
her sisters were mean to her, then she married a prince 
and became very happy. She never did seem to hate 
her sisters or stepmother. 


S 58: That a poor good girl was rewarded with a 
happy life. 

S 84: That it had a very happy ending. 

S 217: Still the glamour and fairy. 

S 90: The fact that the mean stepmother and step- 
sisters were punished by Cinderella’s happiness for 
their mistreating her. 

S 2: The thing that appeals to me most now is that 
it is a story I enjoy reading to children. I still enjoy 
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(V) 


(VI) 


looking at the pictures about the ball. 

S 225: The same thing. 

S 19: The fact that Cinderella was kind to her parents 
and sisters after she met the prince. 


S 221: The beauty of the ball, the daintiness of the 
glass slipper, and still the fairy godmother changing 
everything with her magic wand. 

S 213: The beauty of Cinderella. 

S 135: The fantasy attached to it. The fact of the 
little girl that made good, or who turns out living hap- 
pily ever after. 

S 59: It appeals to me yet because when I read it to 
young children, they react more or less as I did. 

S 232: Nothing in particular. 

S 92: Her dress. 

S 208: How a little, sweet, innocent, kind Cinderella 
could finally get happiness at the end. 


S 96: Its beautiful plot and the fine characterizations 
in it. 

S 4: The fact that Cinderella became the heroine in 
the story. 

S 55: Good triumphs over evil. 

S 52: The triumph of good over evil. (Surprisingly it’s 
the favorite of my six year old son and has been since 
he was four years old). I didn’t know he liked it until 
recently. 

S 123: I still like it. I think it’s a good story for all 
children to read. It shows how a person can rise above 
his station in life. It also shows how selfishness and 
hatred can get you nowhere in life. 

S 192: The fact that it is so completely ridiculous. It 
could exist only in a child’s make-believe world. 

S lll: The romantic angle. 

S 50: That step-parents are usually unkind to chil- 
dren they inherit. 
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Coming of Age in Davos 


An Analysis of the Maturation of Hans Castorp 
in Thomas Mann’s The Magic Mountain 


by 
Freda Gould Rebelsky, Ph.D. 


The title of this paper could have been aptly punned 
‘*Becoming a Mann.”’ Erika Mann says of her father, ‘‘ With- 
out work, that is without active hope, he would not have 
known how to live’’ (1, p. 12). ‘‘He clung to life because 
he loved his work’’ (1, p. 46). She stated that, although he 
was ill, he did not withdraw from ‘‘active life.’’ If he had 
‘‘his spiritual surrender would almost infallibly have caused 
him physical damage’’ (1, p. 91) and the ‘‘only thing he 
feared — the failure of his creative powers, an unthinkable 
horror, as he called it’’ (1, p. 91). 

Unlike Thomas Mann, Hans Castorp, the hero of The 
Magic Mountain, appears at the beginning of the book as a 
person withdrawn from active life, passive, depressive. In 
this paper I will explore his growth to a ‘‘delicate child of 
life’’, a genius in the world of experience, a more active 
human being. I will show how he moves from withdrawal to 
activity and developing competence, from dependence to in- 
dependence, and how he moves through numerous career 
choices, intellectual growth, and types of interests to his final 
choice of career. And finally, I hope to be able to show why 
Hans could not quite become a complete man and achieve an 
active masculine role in society but instead never completely 
outgrew being ‘‘life’s delicate child.’’ 

Why should a child want to grow up? Possible reasons 
are to be like his parents or others he loves or to be able to 
supply for himself the satisfactions for his wants. But what 
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does it mean for Hans to be like his parents? To be dead, 
for that is the clearest image of them that he has. To grow 
up, to become adult, is to die. To be a male grown-up means 
doubly so to die, since he experienced the death of his 
grandfather just a year and a half after his parents’ death. 

Before arriving on the mountain, Hans had achieved some 
degree of identification with his grandfather. 


‘*As a young man he was aware that the image of his 
grandfather was more deeply and clearly imprinted on his 
mind, with vreater significance, than those of his own parents. 
The faci might rest upon sympathy and physical likeness, 
for the grandson resembled the grandfather, in so far, that 
is, as a rosy youth with the down on his chin might resemble 
a bleached, rheumatic septuagenarian. Yet it probably spoke 
even more for that which was indeed the truth, that the grand- 
father had been the real personality, the picturesque figure of 
the family’’ (2, p. 23). 

Such, in his lifetime and afterwards, was the figure the 
old man presented to the eye of his fellow burghers; and 
such, in essentials, was he also to the childish gaze of little 
Hans Castorp, who knew naught of affairs of state, and 
whose formless, uneritical judgments were rather the fruit 
of mere lively perceptions. Yet they persisted into later 
life, as the elements of a perfectly conscious memory-picture, 
which defied expression or analysis, but was none the less 
positive for all that. We repeat that natural sympathy was 
in play here too, the close family tie and essential intimacy 
which not infrequently leaps over an intervening generation’’ 


(2, p. 24). 


He had chosen a respected occupation, engineering. He had 
eyes like his grandfather, kept his chin supported by his col- 
lar like his grandfather, 

‘Again, he would wonder whether he should ever bury 
his ehin in sueh another neek-band as that which filled the 
wide space inside Grandfather’s extraordinary collar, with 
its sharp points brushing the old man’s cheeks. He doubted 
it. One would have to be as old as Grandfather for that; 
in these days, save for him and his old Fiete, nobody, far 
and wide, wore such collars and neckeloths. It was a pity; 
little Hans Castorp liked the way Grandfather's chin nestled 
in the high, snow-white band. Even after he was grown, he 
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recalled it with pleasure; something in the depth of his being 
responded to it’’ (2, p. 20). 


and with that other part of him he would have liked to with- 
draw from the active world in sympathy with his dead grand- 
father. (He ‘‘respected work,’’ but that other part of him 
‘‘liked better to have his time free . . . . lying spacious be- 
fore him’’ (2, p. 34).) 

Hans, though living, was deadened in the spheres of 
life. For example, he was unable to experience deep feelings, 
to ‘‘tutoyer’’ people, to call his cousin by name. He had 
very little ‘‘contact,’’ emotion or physical, with the living. 
He was withdrawn, pre-occupied with disease and _ illness, 
passive, sensitive, dependent, *‘a little dreamer’? (2, p. 337). 

While on the magic mountain at Davos Hans experi- 
enced a heightening of many of these childish ways of deal- 
ing with the ‘‘real’’ world. He allowed himself to forget 
time, to set aside his obligations. The dreamy side of him, 
‘‘without responsibility,’’ took over. He allowed himself to 
be cared for, fed, nurtured through his illness. 

What happens on the mountain appears to me to be a 
symbolic re-enactment of the development of a child. Hans 
is taught what the world is like by a succession of men, 
while two women, Maria the cigar and Clavdia the Russian, 
help him move out into the world of manhood. Satisfying 
his dependency, he can grumble if he has Maria in his mouth 
(2, p. 252). He can stand up to a man with a woman in 
the background (2, p. 248). And he is able to begin to feel 
friendship and grief with Peeperkorn and finally is able to 
leave the mountain because of the mediating relationship 
with Clavdia. However, both of the female relationships are 
in his mind alone. It is as if the female representation in his 
mind finally gives him strength to act somewhat manly. 

What does the young man want to be? A list of the 
careers he considers in the book includes among others, being 
an engineer, botanist. clergyman, humanist, and painter. He 
is eager to learn everything, to experience all. Once his cousin 
Joachim said to him angrily, 
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‘*Oh, you, with your learning! Getting wiser all the time, 
with your biology, and your botany, and your continual chang- 
ing from one idea to another! You began philosophizing 
about time the first day you came. But we didn’t come up 
here to acquire wisdom. We came here to acquire health, to 
get healthier and healthier until we are entirely well, and are 


free to quit, and go down below where we belong! 2 Pp. 


385). 


Hans wanted to achieve knowledge in order to live. Our 
hero, unlike his cousin, does not want to be a man with no 
opinions. He is ‘‘a civilian and more or less responsible’ 
(2, p. 386). He must delve and think and find a synthesis 
of the confusion in his life in order to exist. But he only 
allowed himself to experience so much ‘‘education’’ by get- 
ting diseased and by flirting with death. (Hans, like Krokow- 
ski, the analyst, and others before, e.g., Pope, recognized 
that love and death have much in common. ) 

Wanting to take so much into himself, he had to learn 
as much as he could about everything. Hans changes his pro- 
fessional interests as he grows through his relationships with 
the many men in the book. He is enormously sensitive to 
his environment, feeding on the people around him, retain- 
ing images and impressions, experiencing life in its ‘‘bloom- 
ing, buzzing confusion’’ much like an infant. | was reminded 
of Hans’ absorption with things, like the X-ray, and of his 
deep, emotional need to find out about inner workings, when 
I read Erika Mann’s description of what happened when her 
father was given a tourmaline ring. As soon as he knew the 
ring would be his, but even before he possessed it, Thomas 
Mann had garnered information about the stone. ‘‘ He wanted 
to possess the jewel absolutely and to be able really to gaze 
through this transparent object and to be acquainted with 
all its qualities and components’’ (1, p. 54). 

Where does the seearch for knowledge lead Hans? 
Partly it leads him outside of himself. He begins to argue 
more with others; he tries to think for himself and to con- 
solidate various points of view. He goes into psychoanalysis 
with Krokowski and presumably learns about new kinds 
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of inner processes. And finally, through a dream-nightmare- 
fantasy in the snow, after he had actively used his body 
in a ‘‘wrong thing,’ having gone skiing, he resolves to re- 
join the world of the living. Unfortunately, this new ability 
to be alive, and to become active remained only a short time. 
‘‘What he had thought — even that selfsame evening it was 
no longer so clear as it had been at first’’ (2, p. 598). 

But as he continues to grow he begins to experience 
feelings. He gains a closer contact with his cousin Joachim 
and a ‘‘contact with a real character’’ (2, p. 566), Peeper- 
korn. He recognizes and says of himself that he may not be 
masculine at all, and that to live is to have feelings ‘‘a sore 
spot, as it were, which is feeling, life’’ (2, p. 585). (In stat- 
ing this latter point to Settembrini, Hans also expressed his 
desire to attempt to communicate, despite the difficulty it 
involved.) He had had feelings when he was younger to- 
wards Pribislavy but had not shared them. He had stated 
feelings to Clavdia, but they were proclaimed with so much 
irrationality and were so out of context with her feelings that 
it is hard to call their conversation communication. Finally 
he did talk openly of feelings, for example, to Peeperkorn. 


‘*] preferred .... to tell you the truth, rather than run 
the risk of losing your favour, which, I openly admit, would 
be a sensible loss to me, | may say a blow, a real blow, com- 
parable to the one | received when Frau Chauchat returned 
hither as the companion of your travels. 1 have risked letting 
this happen, because I have long wished and hoped that there 
might be understanding between myself and the man for 
whom I entertained feelings of the most extraordinary re- 
speet and reverence. It seemed finer, more ‘human’ to me— 

. than silence and dissimulation ....’’ (2, p. 607). 


Hans’ relationship with Peeperkorn was of such depth 
that he was able to feel remorse after Peeperkorn’s death. 
Following the death, he and Clavdia had bid farewell, and 
again he was a ‘‘surviving member of a severed brotherhood’’ 
(2, p. 627). As the world had probably seemed to him when 
his parents died, so now ‘‘Everything appeared to have gone 
permanently and increasingly awry’’ (2, p. 627). However, 
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in this re-experiencing of his childhood trauma, Hans mourned 
as he had not been able to do as a child. As a child, 


‘* tle displayed both an uncomprehending coolness and a 
detached alertness of observation, to which were added, on this 
third oceasion, a feeling and expression of connoisseurship. 
And something more, a_ peculiar, precocious variation: he 
seemed no longer to think of tears either the frequent 
outburst of grief or the contagion from the grief of others— 
as a natural reaction. In three or four months after his 
father’s passing he had forgotten about death... .’* (2, p. 
26). 

He saw ‘‘life without time, life without care or hope, life as 
depravity, assiduous stagnation; life as dead’’ (2, p. 627). 
This had been his life, his response to his past. 

Here we have the second reason for Hans’ feeling ‘‘lost 
to the world’’. He had identified with people who died. And 
he also had blocked his feelings in his early trauma, and as 
he grew, he controlled and restrained his ability to know his 
feelings and to respond to people. 

But now as an adult things were different. He saw his 
misery and he wanted to flee. He felt miserable. The 
‘‘Dumps’’ took over. But his nature was such that many 
fellow patients had made a confidant of him. He could not 
sit and withdraw and dream. 

So, with the milieu pushing to some extent, with a new 
ability to feel, with a new sense of knowledge and strength, 
and with his ability to find solace in music, he began to come 
out of the depression. Music was ‘‘a world to conquer, large 
enough .. . . and bewildering; yet a world full of beautiful 
possibilities’ (2, p. 639). It was the voice from ‘‘the casket’’ 
(2, p. 638) and it united him in intimate emotional partici- 
pation with his dead cousin. Through music he ‘‘reached a 
point where he is conscious of the ‘meaningfulness’ of his 
love and the object of it’’ (2, p. 651). He became more and 
more alive to the whole world of feeling and sentiment. 


‘* The truth was that his very destiny had been marked by 
stages, adventures, insights, and these flung up in his mind 
suitable themes for his ‘stock-taking’ activities, and these, 
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in their turn, ripened him into an intuitional critic of this 
sphere, of this its absolutely exquisite image, and his love of 
it?’ (2, p. 651). 


Through this stock-taking Hans came to realize fully, 
with feeling, what death meant to him. He no longer was so 
sensitive about the illnesses on the mountain. Deaths which 
once would have touched Hans no longer did so. Instead he 
found himself accepting the fact that it would be worth dying 
for something, instead of just dying passively, timelessly. He 
who died for 


‘*the enchanted lied .... was a hero only because he 
died for the new, the new word of love and the future that 
whispered in his heart’’ (2, p. 653). 


We find a young man recognizing his interest in death 
and, more important, realizing that his feelings run deep. 
Through contact with a female, Elly, he was able to recog- 
nize his feelings for his cousin. And we find what has been 
implicit throughout: the awareness of feelings enables Hans 
to act forcefully, for example, to defy Krokowski and to de- 
mand the key to escape from the morbid world of seance 
and disease. 

He who had denied the body began to recognize its 
worth. He had allowed his mind to infect his body, to rule 
it. The importance of maintaining the body image now 
began to be real to him. ‘‘At the end of everything only 
the physical remained’’ (2, p. 700). And when he finally 
had to face seeing an active death, the active taking of life 
in the duel between Settembrini and Naphta, he could not 
bear the agony of that ‘‘unpleasantest morning’’ (2, p. 703), 
and tried to stop the duel. 

So from the time of flirtation with death through under- 
standing of it and re-experiencing grief and love, Hans 
changed and found himself revolted by death. He had re- 
joined the living who find things to do, responsibilities and 
work, and who do not dwell on death. 

At this point, Hans had become a feeling human. He 
allowed himself to switch cigar brands from Maria to ‘‘ Life 
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of Asia,’’ and to accept more that was Russian: growing a 
beard and eating at the ‘‘bad’’ Russian table. Since Mann 
uses Russia as a symbol of a nation obsessed with inde- 
pendence, impulsive, emotional, we may say that Hans began 
to accept the warmer parts of himself. 

And now as a person with human feelings, Hans realized 
he had a place in the ‘‘flat’’ world. His ‘‘fatherland’’ needed 
him to fight. It is tragic that as Hans became more alive 
that his place in German society was again a compact with 
death. The army, no less than the sanatorium, was obsessed 
with disease and death. He left the mountain to join the 
army, an appropriate age-graded role in his country at that 
time. 

‘*These were the moments when the ‘seven Sleeper,’ not 
knowing what had happened, was slowly stirring himself in 
the grass, before he sat up, rubbed his eyes yes, let us 
earry the figure to the end, in order to do justice to the move- 
ment of our hero’s mind: he drew up his legs, stood up, 
looked about him. He saw himself released, freed from en- 
chantment — not of his own motion, he was fain to confess, 
but by the operation of exterior powers, of whose activities 
his own liberation was a minor incident indeed! Yet though 
his tiny destiny fainted to nothing in the face of the general, 
was there not some hint of a personal merey and grace for 
him, a manifestation of divine goodness and justice? Would 
Life receive again her erring and ‘delicate’ child — not by 
a cheap and easy slipping back to her arms, but sternly, 
solemnly, penitentially perhaps not even among the living, 
but only with three salvoes fired over the grave of him a 
sinner? Thus he might return. He sank on his knees, raising 
face and hands to a heaven that howsoever dark and sulphur- 
ous was no longer the gloomy grotto of his state of sin’’ 
(2, p. 711). 

He had grown up, had become a more active, feeling 
male, ‘‘life’s delicate child’’ in the army of the fatherland. 
And Hans had become so ‘‘human’’ that Mann was able to 
address him with the familiar ‘‘du’’ (thou) at the end of the 
story, instead of the more impersonal ‘‘Sie’’ (you) used 


throughout the book. 
But, though more human, Hans still was able to move 
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from the mountain only to enter into another society of 
death, the army. This was probably true for at least two 
reasons, one internal in Hans, one external to him. Hans 
had redintegrated his childhood trauma, but they still con- 
trolled his life to some extent. And German society at that 
point had no real place for Hans the humanist any more 
than it had for Mann the humanist. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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